














The little-known, so-called “Preference Clause’ 


What's the background of “preference” in power? 


. 


in federal power legislation 


is at once a major support of public power, and a major threat to the exist- 


ence of the independent electric industry. 


Its history and implications are concisely presented in this column by 


Raymond Moley, reprinted here with the permission of Newsweek. 








Bee preferential treatment of 
public ownership has a 50-year 
history. In a reclamation act 
passed in 1906 it was specified that 
any power developed by reclama- 
tion dams which was not needed 
for the irrigation works should be sold, and that 
in selling that power preference should be given 


to “municipal purposes.” 


Chere is much confusion as to what these words 
meant. One version is that farmers in the Salt 
River Valley were afraid that the power from the 
Roosevelt Dam would be gobbled up by mining 
companies, and that they wanted it specified that 
service to individuals should come first. Another 
version is that “‘municipal purposes” meant 


municipal street lighting and water pumping. 


It seems to be clear that the meaning was cer- 
tainly not to favor publicly owned distributing 
agencies. For in those davs even the most ardent 
of conservationists were not in favor of putting 


government into the electric-power business. 


However, the movement for municipal ownet 
ship made such progress that in the Federal 
Water Power Act of 1920 a rather ambiguous 
preference was given to “states and municipali 
ties.’ In the 1920s we find in the writing of 
socialists such as Stephen Rauschenbush con 
tinual agitation for the governmentalization of 


the power industry by the use of “preference.” 


This idea found fertile soil in the mind of 





Sen. George Norris, who went 
almost the entire distance in his 
TVA Act of 1933. In that act, 
co-operatives were included with 
public bodies, and there was also 
inserted provision that when ‘such 
“socially owned” agencies needed power it could 
be withdrawn from private companies that were 


getting it under contract. 


In an amendment to the TVA legislation in 
1935, the Authority was given the power to buy 
out existing companies in the area and to help 
co-operatives and other preference customers by 
lending them monev. The ultimate result was a 


vast Federal monopoly. 


In the Bonneville Act of 1937, a most arbitrary 
provision was made which substantially made 
private companies buying power from the Colum- 
bia Valley pool temporary customers, so far as 


50 per cent of the power generated is concerned. 


I'reatment of this sort . . . is a discrimination 
against not only those citizens and agencies which 


own private companics but their customers 


hose customers are exactly the same sort of 
Americans and taxpayers as are the customer 
of publicly owned power agencies and members 
of co-operatives. Both pay taxes for Federal dams 
and power installations and transmission lines. 
But in the advantages which flow from such 
government expenditures, the person who lives 
in an area served bya private company is relegated 


to an inferior status. 
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Bylines in 


NTEREST in science news, jeatures, 

and photos like the cover picture 

for this issue, has increased steadily 
. 

The 


better science 


for more than a decade at least 


demand for more and 
reporting zoomed when the Sputniks 
went up into space and America’s 
much publicized first attempt at satel 


lite lau nching failed 


AST, present and future conditions 
D* they might affect the reporting 
of science by the press are sum 
marized by Robert K. Otterbourg in 
“Science Jour 
nalism Looks 
Ahead to Serve 
Best in a Modern 
Age” (page 10) 
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Pistol Packing Newsmen 
3y Marvin Alisky 


Journalism Down Under 


By Sprague Holden 


Cure for Sick Newspapers 
By Al Ostrow 





He returned to Florida in 1928 and 
joined the staff of the Tribune Press 
in April, 1929. His first cartoons were 
drawn to illustrate the sports column 
conducted then by V. M. Newton Jr., 
now managing editor of the Tribune 
They attracted the attention of the 
publisher who moved them to the 
front page of the Tribune, where they 
have been ever since. His hobbies are 
plastic and “just 


painting, carving 


fishing.” 


R. HOWARD R. LONG is a visit 

ing professor of journalism at the 
National Political University, Taipei, 
Formosa, this academic year. In Ja 
pan for a 
before reporting 
for the Chinese 
assignment, he 
found especially 
interesting “a 
most unusual 
newspaper with- 
in a newspaper,” 
which he de 
scribes in “Stu- 
dent Edition 
Helps Japan 
Times Win New 
Readers, Pays 
Own Way” (page 
15). 

Dr. Long has been chairman of the 
Department of Journalism at South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
since 1953. He and Mrs. Long plan 
stops at Hong Kong, Thailand, India, 
Rome, Paris and London before re- 
turning to the United States next Sep- 
tember. Dr. Long is a former profes- 
the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, a former man 
ager of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion, and was editor and publisher of 


visit 


HOWARD R. LONG 


sor at 


3 


the weekly Crane Chronicle in Mis- 
souri after several years of experience 
on newspaper staffs in West Virginia 
and Arkansas. He holds B.J. and M.A. 
degrees in journalism and the Ph.D. 
degree in rural sociology, all from the 
University of Missouri. During World 
War II he was in England for a peri- 
od to study the weekly press. 


EROME H. WALKER, author of 

“Are Too Many Prizes Offered 
Journalists Harmful to Profession?” 
(page 17), claims the distinction of 
never having won 
an award during 
his thirty years 
of newspapering. 
For the past thir- 
teen years Walk- 
er has been ex- 
ecutive editor of 
Editor & Pub- 
lisher. Previ- 
ous experience 
ranged from edi- 
tor, at nineteen, 
of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Sunday 
Telegram to Sun- jerome H. WALKER 
day editor, news 
editor, city editor, and picture editor 
of several Albany daily newspapers. 
“Those were the days when Albany 
had five dailies and when you were 
fired by one you walked down the 
street and went to work on another,” 
he recalls. 

Walker gathered material for his 
article while compiling a Journalism 
Awards Directory, which he _ pub- 
lished last spring. “Someone else,” he 
says, “can do the second edition.” 


HE material for “Periodical Jour- 

nalism Must Revise Its Policies to 
Meet Competition” (page 13) was 
gathered by Walter D. Anderson in 
his graduate study at the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism at the 
University of Georgia. Anderson, a 
native of New Jersey, received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from Emory 
University in 1954. He served in the 
United States Army from November, 
1954 to September, 1956, when he be- 
gan his graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 





WHAT IS YOUR GOAL 
IN LIFE? 


Want a better job, more pay? 

Use The QUILL classified Situ- 
ation Wanted ads to contact 
prospective employers. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































From Quill Readers 


ADVICE FOR 
To the Quill: 

This is an answer to the article by 
William L. Breslin in the December 
issue titled, “Newspaper Policies Tend 
to Drive Best J-School Graduates to 
Other Jobs:” 

Dear fellow Ohioan: 

In forcefully making the point of 
how poor public relations are on news- 
papers with regard to hopeful news- 
men fresh out of school, you apparent- 
ly made another point of which you 
might be unaware. 

Sure, the starting pay on most pa 
pers is low. (Back in 1950, I became 
one of 13 copy boys on the Cleveland 
Press, three days after graduation, at 
$32.50 a week, half the average salary 
my fellow graduates got.) 

Sure, newspapers are poor on an- 
swering correspondence. (Once, when 
I was out of newspaper work and try- 
ing to get back in, I got only two re 
plies for all the feelers I sent out for 
about a year.) 

But, in all honesty, Mr. Breslin, how 
would you treat a mimeographed 
form sheet on a journalism school 
graduate, no doubt one of many? It 
was one sheet, one time. Think back 
at all the people you’ve met. How 
many of those whom you met 
time can you remember? 


one 


You specified in your article you 
were only concerned with papers with 
15,000 circulation of more. Just what 
is wrong with papers under 15,000? 
Did you think they didn’t pay enough? 
How would you know if you didn’t in 
quire? Or did you think you would 
not get good experience on a really 
small paper? 

In my own experience, I worked al 
most 2% years on a paper with a cir- 
culation of 4500. My pay was better 
yes, better—than men with compa- 
rable experience on the paper I now 
work on. And we got a week’s pay for 
Christmas bonus, too. 

On that small paper, I reported ev 
erything from sports to features, court 
news to church notices, society to fa 
tal accidents 

Now, let’s examine just what you 
had to offer the papers. You were a 
man with no practical experience 
there are thousands like you. By send 
ing in a form letter, you showed no 
ingenuity—a basic thing for a news 
man 

Put yourself in the managing edi 
tor’s place, the one who probably re- 
ceived your form letter. Did you both- 


GRADUATES 


er to show him why you should have 
a job more than the next guy, or did 
you merely offer yourself because 
there might be a vacancy? 

The trouble might be that journal- 
ism students want to start at the top 
and work upward from that. Why do 
you think guild pay scales are set up 
on a five- or six-year basis before top 
pay is reached? Newsmen themselves 
think it takes at that long to 
know their way around enough to 
carry the title of journeyman. 


least 


What is wrong with starting out at 
$60 or $65 a week? Can’t make ends 
meet? You’d be surprised what you 
could do if you really wanted to be a 
newsman. If you want anything bad 
enough, you'll make sacrifices for it. 
Or don’t they teach dedication in 
school? 

So, let me answer your question of 
why newspapers no longer get prom 
ising graduates: 

1. Granted, re- 
cruiting, which is very bad. Your ar- 
ticle points this up very well 


newspapers do no 


2. Graduates, looking green-eyed at 
other industry, see high starting sal- 
aries and expect the same in newspa- 
per work. These graduates lose sight 
they are considering 
only (have you 
seen surveys on what comparable in- 
dustries pay after, say, ten years?), 
and they have no faith in the future, 


of two things 


starting salaries 


that salaries can and do go up in 
newspaper work. 

3. Graduates seem to think they 
must be specialists. If they love 


sports, they must be a sports writer. 
But talk to top men in 
work and they’ll tell you even a good 
obit valuable. Graduates 
ought to stop looking down their edu 
cated noses at “menial” jobs in news- 
paper work. 


newspaper 


writer is 


4. Too many graduates lac k 
nation and desire. Take two rer 
going out on a story from ditferent pa- 
pers. One merely introduces himself 
as being from Paper A, takes a hand- 
out and goes back to the office. The 
one from Paper B takes a handout too, 
but goes around to get interviews on 
the significance of the handout, checks 
for any “booby traps” and then goes 
back—but not before he has something 
“different.” If not satisfied, B goes 
back to the handout source once more 
and digs further. In other words, he 
keeps at it until his obpective is ob- 
tained, rather than giving up the first 
time 


meagi- 


rters 






Now, realistically, let’s get down to 
interviews. Many private industries 
which pay prospects’ ways for inter 
view, you will find, can pass a lot of 
their expenses on to the 
Newspapers, unfortunately, aren’t in 
that position. Look at it this way—if 
you had a paper you were interested 
in, why didn’t YOU set a date for an 
interview. Many execu 
tives, still cognizant of the not-so-old 
days when newspapermen were drift 
ers, might be hesitant to hire someone 
from 500 fearing that 
homesickness too many times takes its 
toll. 

Certainly the newspaper industry 
has a lot to learn 


consumer 


newspaper 


miles away, 


but learn it does 
So, let me pass on some suggestions to 
you, Mr. Breslin, if you're ever in the 
market for a newspaper job again 
suggestions that were given to me and 
which I at one time rejected 100 per 
cent: 

1. Prepare yourself for about four 
or five years of “hard times.” It'll take 
that long to get established, not only 
on a paper but also to develop a good 
style of writing and reporting 

2. Don’t specialize. A newsman who 
can handle myriads of assignments is 
a paper’s greatest asset. Later on if he 
should specialize he'll have an excel 
lent background 

3. Work on a small paper—the 
smaller the better. Personally, I picked 
up more valuable experience on that 
4500 circulation daily than I believed 
possible. Louis B. Seltzer, editor of 
the Cleveland Press where I went as 
a copy boy, insisted on small paper 
experience. He was so right. 

4. Be creative. If you get a menial 
job, think of ways to improve it 
Pick the paper you want, then take 
any job open on it. If you have talent, 
it won't take long in making itself evi 
dent. 

5. Have faith in the future. Pay 
scales take a big jump after you've 
been around a while. And you'd be 
surprised the extra money you can 
make with outside writing or jobs 
gained through newspaper contacts 

Newspapers want good journalism 
graduates, but I’m sure they want peo 
ple who are more interested in a ca 
reer than in a job. Ever think how 
happy are people who never earn 
more than $75 a week? 

There’s an old newspaper axiom 
about being at the right place at the 
right time. When I applied for the 
copy boy job in Cleveland, I went 
there seven weeks in a row. The last 
Friday I went I swore it was the last. 
I was hired the next Monday. 

Davin H. Brown, State Editor 
The Columbus Citizen 
Columbus, Ohio 
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THE TRADING 


Its savers are 
an army of monitors 


who help keep 


food prices competitive 


There’s a difference between the behavior patterns of women 


who save trading stamps and of those who do not save them. This difference 


has been brought out in recent university and research institute studies. 


These studies show that the housewife who 
saves stamps tends to be a more careful shopper 
than the woman who does not save stamps. Her 
decision to shop at a store which gives trading 
stamps represents a greater alertness to bar- 
gains. And, she continues to check the wisdom 
of her choice by comparing prices, often down 
to fractions of pennies. 

\ market which believes it can pay for stamps 
by hiding as little as a 2c increase in prices 
has to reckon with an army of comparison shop- 
pers who monitor prices daily. All it takes to 
have this policy backfire is detection by a few 


shoppers who studiously compare advertised 


prices not only in newspapers but on their shop- 
ping rounds. 

In her own way, the American housewife is 
as sensitive to values as a professional econo- 
mist. So, it is no coincidence that whenever 
trading stamps are attacked, her voice is among 
the strongest coming to their defense. And, it is 
also no coincidence that more than 30,000,000 
families, alert to the discomforts of inflation, 
collect trading stamps as a means of securing 


extra savings. * * * 
REFERENCE: “Competition and Trading Stamps in 
Retailing.” Dr. Eugene R. Beem, School of Business 


Administration, University of California. 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 


THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


S&H pioneered 61 years ago in the movement to give trading stamps to consumers as a discount for paying cash. 


S&H GREEN STAMPS are currently being saved by millions of consumers. 
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THE SUN-TIMES | 


This custom-built, electrically controlled 
conveyor system delivers pre-counted 
and tied bundles of papers directly into 
trucks at lower-level loading dock. The 
dispatcher at the desk directs the flow of 
papers by push-button, to speed loading 
and delivery. 
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These new high-speed presses offer the 
greatest possible flexibility in full-color 
printing throughout the paper. They 
are the only newspaper presses in Chi- 
cago capable of this versatility. They 
can produce 52,000 128-page news- 
papers an hour. 
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| Sun-Times... 
‘hings are happening! 


On January 31st, Chicago witnessed the dedication of the 
Sun-Times’ new home at Sun-Times Plaza on the north bank 
of the Chicago River. Working in the world’s most efficient 
newspaper plant, the Sun-Times staff can better serve its 


growing number of readers and advertisers. 


S IBHICAGO’S MODERN NEWSPAPER! 





This is a section of the new Sun-Times electronically 
controlled tube system, which is dialed to deliver 
messages anywhere in the plant in split seconds. 
Developed in West Germany, the system is the 
most efficient equipment of its type in the world. 


Shown here is the 
Sun-Times’ ingen- 
ious new Letter- 
fax, a newly devel- 
oped electric eye 
device for super- 
fast transmission 
of last-minute city 
news to the paper. 


*NEW because we are completely established in our new modern plant . . . which is dedicated to the faster and 
fuller coverage of the news for our readers, and the better presentation of selling messages for our advertisers. 
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The Wheels That Go Everywhere! 
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These are the wheels §) that bring raw materials 
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every where to bring you everything you eat, wear or use! 
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AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


THE WHEELS THAT GO EVERYWHERE : 
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New Frontier 


EMORY is a tricky reference. The gaffers in our 
M profession, whose self-usurped prerogative is to in- 

sist that the current crop of youngsters cannot 
hold a candle to the great reporters of the past, are prone 
to forget this basic fact of life. By some standards their 
judgment is valid. The old-timers knew tricks their succes 
sors have never bothered to learn. They knew how to 
slip a picture from under the nose of the opposition. They 
were masters of the art of persuading a reluctant witness 
to talk. They were persistent and resourceful. The eight- 
hour day or the five-day week never entered their mind 
on an assignment. 

But the old-timers would have found many of the as- 
signments today rugged going. They would have been 
lost covering a medical meeting on cancer research. Elec- 
tronics and nuclear fission would baffle them. Today’s as- 
signments are just as challenging and exciting and de- 
mand even greater skill in handling. Certainly no one 
today in advising a young man on the choice of a career 
can say that the glamor has gone out of our profession. 

The Space Age has come upon us so rapidly that we 
have not yet adjusted our thinking to the acceptance of 
its implications. It is readily apparent, however, that this 
new frontier of our generations demands new reporting 
skills and the educational background designed to inter- 
pret as well as record the significant advances in all fields 
of science. 

There are responsibilities for journalism on this new 
frontier which are as impressive as the challenges. Inac 
curate reporting of radiation exposure, or an overopti- 
mistic report of a new cure can result in serious harm. 
Scientists have tended to regard the press with suspicion 
because of some unfortunate experiences in the past 
even when the press was not always to blame. 


OME of the implications for journalism of the new 

frontiers of science are pointed out in this issue by 
Robert K. Otterbourg. They are as timely as tomorrow 
morning's headlines. There are others who recognize the 
importance of what is at stake. Recently the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation provided a pilot grant for an advanced 
science writing program at Columbia University’s Grad- 
uate School of Journalism. In announcing the grant, Mr. 
Sloan said: 

“Large scale scientific development depends, in the final 
analysis, upon public understanding. This understanding, 
in turn, is possible only if scientific news is intelligently 
and fully reported.” 





“YE SHALL KNOW 
THE TRUTH, AND 
THE TRUTH SHALL | 
MAKE YOU FREE” 


Drawn for Tue Quit by George White, Tampa, Fla., Tribune 
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A Challenge to Youth 


Certainly public understanding is essential in our 
democracy, and it can be achieved only through journal- 
ism. The first news stories on Sputnik and Muttnik under- 
score this truth. They were more than a jolt to America’s 
pride and our complacency. They created apprehensions 
and uncertainty which was felt across the nation and had 
immediate repercussions in Congress. It was reflected in 
editorial pages. It had unfortunate propaganda setbacks 
in our own hasty attempt to duplicate the Russians’ 
achievement. 


ILE this example is extreme, it emphasizes the 

need both for reporters trained to report intelligently 

and accurately the news of science, and for editors and 

editorial writers competent to evaluate and interpret that 

news. It is a reminder also, of the importance of more sci- 

ence writing programs in America’s schools of journalism. 

Here is a challenge to journalism, and to all who serve 

it, as wide open as the new frontier science has opened for 
us. Cuares C. CLAYTON 
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Science Journalism Looks Ahead 
To Serve Best in a Modern Age 


With Sputnik's launching, space in the press given news of 
science jumped again as more newspapers recognize that 
it contributes much of the general news in today’s world 


CIENCE has come of age! 
c During the past four months 

statesmen, politicians, industrial- 
ists, public opinion leaders and sci- 
entists have expounded 
on this theme. 

Why all this sudden and immediate 
Sputnik has 
aroused total interest in science and 
in turn has brought society to focus on 
it. But science is not just a current 
craze; science has emerged from its 
academic and_ laboratory 
status to its rightful place in future 
world, and 
ments 

This situation, if accurately ap 
praised, offers new challenges to the 


themselves 


concern for science? 


previous 


national local develop- 


press in its reporting and recording 
of science news. 

To many dailies and weekly news 
magazines, too, Sputnik, or better yet 
what it symbolizes—scientific prog 
has made a marked impression. 
It is hoped that the remainder of the 
press also will stop treating science 
journalism as a specialized, longhair 
beat which only merits page one on 
infrequent occasions—Salk vaccine 
discovery or spread of Asiatic flu. Sci- 
ence journalism, as envisioned, is a 
new specialty with related and im 
mediate bearing on all sources of 
news—government, business, religion 
and education. 


ress 


N accepting science as more than an 

isolated phenomenon, publications 
such as Life have set the pace. Life, 
long devoted to exploring the sci- 
ences, began a feature series, “Man’s 
New World,” without realizing that 
its publication date timed almost ex- 
actly with the first news of Sputnik. 
Life blended wisely the spirit of sci- 
ence and journalism with this edi- 
torial introduction: 

“The present lives and fortunes of 
every American man, woman and 
child are directly and immediately 
affected by the gigantic technical 
strides of the past few years. Whether 


we know it or not, whether we like it 
or not, the daily life of each of us is 
being changed—and is destined to be 
changed far more—by 
place in laboratories 
across the land. Any 


events taking 
and 
important sci- 
entific or engineering advance always 
sets off a chain reaction . This has 
been true since history began. But 
such advances used to be few and far 
between. Their impact came so slowly 
that a man was hardly aware of any 
major change in his own lifetime 
Technology is no longer the exclusive 
province of engineer and industrialist. 
Its creations are part of every man’s 
everyday landscape.” 


factories 


HIS portrayal of the general evolu 

tion in science was triggered jour- 
nalistically with the birth of the com 
monly headlined Atomic Age in 1945 
Nuclear news alone, for instance, from 
Hiroshima to the present, has furnish 
ed the press with many all-encompass- 
ing stories. President 
Atoms-for-Peace address before the 
United Nations in 1953, the Geneva 
Conference in 1955 and the continual 
international-national 
atomic-hydrogen 


Eisenhower's 


debates on 
bomb broad- 
ened science journalism’s previously 
limited scope. These events, though 
numerically small when compared 
with total news volume, did further 
the interrelation with so- 
ciety. 

Along Sputnik, the potent 
catalyst, and science journalism went 
through an adolescent period over- 
night. An increasing number of papers 
started looking ahead. They now ask 
themselves; how are we to cover sci- 
ence and bring this news quickly and 
accurately to our readers? How can 
we make complex science news intel- 
ligible to our readers? 

So as to obtain a relative picture of 
current advancements in science jour- 
nalism, let’s look at an event, equally 
as revolutionary and potential as Sput- 
nik, yet occurring fifty-five years ago. 


tests 


of science 


came 


By ROBERT K. OTTERBOURG 


Then it was the airplane, man’s first 
controlled flight, and the central fig 
ures were the Wright Brothers. The 
press of that period either ignored or 
covered the Kitty Hawk flight in a 
few paragraphs. 


EYER BERGER notes in “The 

Story of the New York Times” 
that the Times disregarded the first 
story on December 17, 1903. “Eight 
days later, on Christmas,” Berger 
adds, “news was light on Park Row, 
and the bored telegraph editor grudg 
ingly sent to the composing room a 
short piece with a one-column head 
line.” The short appeared on page 
one. “This cautious and cynical item,” 
he concludes, “was the first Times ac 
count” of the flight. 

If our frantic 1958 pace had existed 
in 1903, the event would have re 
sulted in President Theodore Roose 
velt returning immediately by special 
train from his Oyster Bay home to 
Washington, D. C., when advised of 
the Kitty Hawk flight. Then, after 
consulting with cabinent members, 
he would have cabled heads of state 
in England, France and Germany in 
viting them to a top-level internation 
al meeting to discuss the future of 
aviation. This obviously never hap 
pened, for events and people, as did 
the press, moved slower. A faster 
moving world from 1913 to 1945 still 
saw restriced to the 
academic journals or the science col- 
umns of a few newspapers. Security 
during World War II blanketed and 
diluted many top scientific achieve 
ments, some of which were related 
historically in later years 


science news 


RESENT strides in science as they 

pertain to the press are again cap 
tured by Life... . “In the years since 
World War II the advances have 
come with an overwhelming rush. To 
day the progress of 100,000 Stone Age 
years is surpassed in a single year 
and the great accomplishments of the 
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last century are eclipsed by those of 
the ‘In one generation,’ 
J. Robert Oppenheimer observes, ‘our 


last decade 
knowledge of the world engulfs, up 
knowledge of 
the natural world before . . . the world 


sets, complements all 


alters as we walk in it.’” 


PUTNIK, 


other 


meanwhile, has 


jolted 


press groups into varying 
their approach to science news. Inter 
national News Service, in creating two 
new posts—atomic science and medical 


science editors that “sci 
ence is becoming a major factor in our 


fate. What 


the American people know about sci 


points out 
life, our environment, ou 


ence in the military, medical and pro 
the fu 
ture of our country and perhaps the 


destiny of the 


ductive fields will determine 
Realizing that 
our very survival may depend upon 
INS 
feels that men and women everywhere 
will 
tific developments and how they ars 
likely to affect and their chil 
dren and grandchildren.” 

Newsweek swiftly 
the challenge to Sputnik and scientific 


edito1 ial 


worl ld 


greater individual knowledge, 


want to know more about scien 
them 
answered 


also 


when 
we are confronted with suddenly shift 


policies and formats 


advancement by reg 


augmenting its 
ular science department with a new 
Space and the Atom.” It 
meet with 


change and not be hidebound by rigid 


section 


said it would change 


ing events in the news now in 
Space and the Atom’ perhaps the most 
significant of all departments has ap 
that the 


threshold of a new sci 


peared It recognizes world 


stands on the 


entific era of even greate! 


potential 


impact on all of us than the dawn of 


the Atomic Age in 


news Is 


the The 


complex. It em 


forties 
even more 
braces reports on the rapid advances 
of related sciences from pure physics 
‘Space and the Atom’ 
service that you are sure to 


to rocketry 
Is a new 
find essential to proper understanding 
of the mystery forces that are shaping 
the future.” 


HOUGH 


ments 


these several announce 


point optimistically to im 
proved science coverage, it Is neces 
sary to emphasize that most papers 
continue to lack skill in understanding 
and dealing with complex science sto 
ries. Most papers are not geared to re 
port, write and edit such news. 

One 


mediate 


editor, in describing the im 
effects of Sputnik, 
“Telegraphic editors and men on the 


said: 


copy desk rim, for all their years of 
experience, found a new challenge in 
Sputnik, but few were able to respond 
to it. They just don’t know what it’s 
all about. Perhaps the major dailies 
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should looking around the 
schools for recently graduated physi 
cists and give them a rapid course in 
copy reading. Or the papers might get 
together in a 


start 


designed to 
bring some of us up to date on what is 
going on in the world.” 


seminar 


This is not just the dilemma confront 
ing a single metropolitan daily or the 
opinion of a lone editor. It is a situa 
tion common to all but a few papers 
and the major weekly news maga- 
zines. Here, a regular science depart 
ment, composed of one or several sci 
ence writers, report progress in medi 
rocketry and 
More often than not, 
most dailies have a part-time science 


cine, nuclear energy, 


general science 


reporter, one in name only o1 
at all 
all top science stories published are 


none 
When this is the case, nearly 


limited to wire and syndicated news 
and background accounts. 


IRE service 


ence material, of course, has ad 


and syndicated sci 


vantages—these groups employ some 


of the ablest and most astute science 
writers. But there are also drawbacks 
To those 


battle, and a losing one, unfortunately, 


editors who are waging a 
against growing reliance on wire sto 
ries, the emergence of science news as 
a national-international subject poses 
future problems. Unless independent 
individual 
spondents to national 
(and few do) 


must necessarily be generated by the 


newspapers assign corre 


news 


centers 


papers science news 


ever-present wire services, 
Newspapers, nevertheless, need not 


Sul render all science news to the wire 


1] 


services. Locally, a full-time science 
reporter or even science-orientated 
general assignment reporter can work 
up interpretative and background 
pieces on national stories, besides cov 
ering key scientific facilities—hospit- 
als, laboratories, government installa- 
tions, universities and industrial firms 

which are situated in most major 
cities. Such an approach would furn- 
ish lead science stories of local origin. 


O* the national scene at the scien- 
tific nerve centers a further prob 
lem arises. As we have observed, sci- 
ence influences national and interna- 
tional news. To cover these news posts 
calls for reporters with more than a 
slight familiarity with science, for 
many military, political and interna 
tional strong scientific 
overtones. This doesn’t mean that all 
future reporters must have 
training. Reporters, however, 
have produced competent govern- 
mental stories on a wide-range of po 
litical 
now contend with a new dimension 

science. Nuclear energy, missiles and 
rockets are part of national policy. 


stories carry 
science 
who 


and economic subjects, must 


To provide depth coverage demands 
more than a knack of rewriting and 
paraphrasing releases. It re- 
quires reporters who can comprehend 
and interpret science as intelligently 
as many Washington and internation- 
al by-line correspondents report pres- 
ently on governmental affairs. Surely, 
the day when a reporter could “read a 
book on the subject and become an 
expert” has passed. 


press 


In covering many top national sci- 


Receptionist Barbara Ryder at the Vanguard Computing Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C., points to a model of an earth satellite and explains how it 


travels around the world. 
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ence beats, it has been suggested ir 
certain scientific quarters that news- 
men trained as scientists rather than 
writers trained as 
handle this beat. 


science newsmen 


O this recommendation, J. Mont 

gomery Curtis, director of the 
American Press Institute, offers these 
indirect yet apt references: “Worst 
failure I ever saw in handling news of 
religion was by an ordained minister 
who was not a newspaperman by in- 
stinct and could not be trained to be- 
come one. Some of the poorest report- 
ing in the field of education has been 
done by educators who had neither 
instinct nor training in journalism. It 
seems that newspapers will receive 
their science reporting from 
newspapermen who have a_back- 
ground of learning in science. What 
you want newspaperman 
who has a genuine enthusiasm for sci- 
ence, can dig out the facts and write 
clearly, with extreme accuracy.” 

Security and the resultant 
ship—have furthered the need for sci 
ence-indoctrinated reporters on the 
national The progressively 
larger part played by the Federal 
Government in research and develop 
ment has heightened censorship. John 
E. Moss, chairman of the House’s sub 
committee on information and a vigor- 
ous fighter against governmental news 
censorship, told an Associated Press 
Managing Editors Association meeting 
that the “subcommittee is beginning 
to document for the first time the per- 
formance of a highly hush-hush agen- 
cy within the White House which ap- 
parently is calling the signals on what 
the American public will be told in 
the life-and-death struggle with Rus- 


sia. 


best 


here is a 


censor- 


scene. 


Censorship, as Mr. Moss and editors 
continually discover, is widespread on 
Federally operated and sponsored sci- 
entific projects. Agreed much work 
is of a classified nature, but the ten- 
dency is to expand censorship to non- 
classified projects; it’s easier than sup- 
porting a constructive press relations 
program. To dig out stories with sci- 
entific government and in- 
dustry alike will demand reporters 
who are at home in science and gov- 


bases in 


ernment 


¥ is evident that the press, as the 
fastest written method of mass com 
munications, has a vital responsibilty 
in bringing increased and better sci- 
ence news to its readership. One au- 
thority in the science field elaborated 
forcefully on the obligations with this 


inclusive analysis: “Interpreting sci- 
ence to the layman is primarily a 
problem of accurate translation. The 


scientist must recognize the nature of 
the audience, which necessitates that 
the story first of all be interesting if it 
is to be news at all. There is the ques- 
tion regarding what the public has the 
right to know. This grows not only 
out of the fact that what the scientist 
is doing in the laboratory may change 
the layman’s life but also out of the 
fact that the public directly or indi- 
rectly pays for the research.” 

In the relation of science to press, 
this same source indicates that “the 
scientist’s part is to make sure that 
the reporter understands the project 
thoroughly. This means simplifying 
technical terms and the description of 
procedures. Chances are, the reporter 
knows something about the work, for 
he is a middleman. He knows less 
than the professional but more than 
the potential reader.” 

Enhancing liaison between science 
and press are some worthy science 
Nation- 
al Science Foundation and American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, speaking for all scientific dis 
ciplines—and specialized 
American Chemical Society, Ameri 
Medical Association, American 
Cancer Society and others—all offer 
press assistance without the usually 
expected promotional 


frills. 


allies. National organizations 


agencies 


can 


and_ publicity 


LLUSTRATING dramatically the 

mammoth job ahead for science and 
press alike in improving science news 
is testimony presented to Congress by 
B. D. Thomas, director of Battelle 
Memorial Institute, a leading basic 
research center in Columbus, Ohio. 
“A survey in one of our midwestern 
states,” Dr. Thomas said, “showed that 
ten per cent of the first and second- 
year college students did not even 
know that Russia had launched a sat- 
ellite.” 

Basically, press and science look at 
news differently; their attitudes to- 
ward news differ. This is seen in re 
marks made by doctors and reporters 
at a seminar on press-medical rela 
tions sponsored by the Macy Founda 
tion. Doctors were concerned with the 
problem: 

“Why is there always a deadline? 
Why does the reporter who seeks the 
information allow so little time to the 
physician to furnish it? It seems as if 
the satisfying of the deadline were 
more important than the obtaining of 
accurate information.” 

A reporter attending the seminar 
“We feel that science like 
politics is an open book. There are no 
finished chapters. It is unfolding day 
by day and we have to record it . 
we aren't going to pontificate on 


answered: 


things or do any heavy-handed type 
of science writing that the public 
won't read. That is not our function.” 

Similar round-table 
show that the individual 
scientist has little understanding of 
the news-gathering process, especially 
as it regards his work. 

Part of this difficulty stems from 
the press’ failure to assign properly 
trained reporters to science beats, par 
ticularly prevalent on papers where no 
full-time science reporter exists. The 


discussions 
doctor or 


furthering of science journalism edu 
cation is believed to be one approach 
that might remove this blot and give 
the press long-range assistance in sat 
isfying future science writing needs 


HOUGH only one source of report 

ing talent, journalism schools can 
prepare students for careers in science 
journalism. Science-medical journal- 
ism curriculums already exist at sev 
eral schools, but they are exceptions 
Most journalism ignore the 
specialties as they doggedly empha 
size the basic reportorial skills. 

One school in the 
vitalizing its program to 
the Columbia 
School 


aims to 


schools 


process of re 
the 
University 
Graduate of Journalism. Co 
lumbia “provide a greater 
volume of accurate, interestingly writ 
ten news stories of science and tech 
nological developments.” The program 
consists of four coordinated parts 


meet 
times is 


(1) The basic course ties in as a 
major within the 
graduate program. (2) The advanced 
program consists of communication 
workshops “open to journalists who 
wish to further develop their specialty 
or who wish to broaden their knowl 
edge in one or more scientific fields.” 
(3) Writing courses for scientists to 
help make them better able to com 
municate with the public as well as 
each other. (4) Science reporting con 
ferences bringing together the “best 
minds” in research and development 
and experienced science writers 


regular one-year 


HE years ahead appear bright for 

science journalism as science blends 
in with society. One thing is clear 
science writing has matured in recent 
years. General improvement and prog 
ress are evidenced by a leading edi 
tor’s statement: 

“Those were the days!” (He refers 
to reporting atomic energy news after 
World War II.) “In less than a week 
you could make yourself as well qual- 
ified as anyone else in the newspaper 
business to cover the subject . the 
readers seemed satisfied with what 
you gave them and since you hadn't 
even a suspicion of what you didn’t 
know you were satisfied yourself.” 
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ERIODICAL journalism must take 
Pp: close look at itself if it is to re- 
main in a position of influential 
leadership. The number of long estab- 
lished magazines is dwindling and the 
withdrawal of any one leaves its mark 
on the entire field. In the last five 
months of 1956, four magazines of na- 
tional prominence ceased publication. 
The list begins with Crowell-Collier’s 
American which was suspended in 
August, followed in December by the 
withdrawal of the remainder of the 
Crowell publications, Collier’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion. The last 
issue of Collier’s was dated January 
4, 1957. Shortly after this announce- 
ment, Farm Journal, Inc. disclosed 
the withdrawal of Town Journal, orig 
inally the old and established Path- 
finder 
There is even now a considerable 
amount of talk which predicts the 
closing of other prominent magazines. 
There are many aspects which must 
be considered in looking at the rea- 
sons behind these withdrawals. Each 
aspect has a significance to the field. 
Three approaches to magazine man 
agement which have become tradition 
in many cases must be considered for 
exactly what they are: tradition, and 
not necessarily, fact. The theories that 
advertising success is a natural con- 
sequence of high circulation, that a 
magazine can rely on its past per 
formances, and that 
not demand a_ consistent 


advertisers do 
editorial 
policy have all been refuted. 

The closing of the Crowell-Collier 
publications can serve as a cause for 
reevaluation of policies and practices 
All three of the have 
played a major role in the influence 
of periodical journalism. Each has had 
a long and distinguished history. Why 
then did magazines fail? In 
what ways did they fall short? 


magazines 


these 


HE old belief that advertising is 

naturally drawn to the magazines 
with the largest circulation can no 
longer serve as a basis of management 
of any magazines, as the closing of the 
Crowell publications aptly illustrates. 

The Collier’s and 
Woman’s Home Companion was at an 
all time the 
ment of their closing was made. Col- 
lier’s, with a circulation of 4,179,000, 
was fourth in its field, behind Life, 
Look, and the Saturday Evening Post. 
Woman’s Home Companion, with a 
circulation of 4,288,800, was third in 
its field, behind Good Housekeeping 
and Ladies’ Home Journal. 


circulation. of 


high when announce- 


A good part of this circulation, it 
is true, had come from the distribu- 
tion of the subscription lists of the 
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Periodical Journalism 
Must Revise Its Policies 
To Meet Competition 


Study of failure of the Crowell publications 
reveals that today’s magazines need much more 
than circulation to win share of advertising 


By WALTER D. ANDERSON 


American. Many wondered at the 
time why the American had been 
withdrawn—why not Collier’s which 
had been in and out of financial dif- 
ficulties consistently over the years? 

The reason announced was that 
Crowell had decided to place its ma- 
jor emphasis on Collier’s and Woman’s 
Home Companion, while at the same 
time branching out into the radio and 
television field with the purchase of 
stations. 


HAT had happened, however, 

was another story. Both Collier’s 
and Woman’s Home Companion had 
fallen below the base rate of subscrib- 
ers as guaranteed to the advertisers. 
Added circulation was needed to “beef 
up” the lists of the two magazines to 
meet the assured base rates. Even 
with this added circulation the mag- 
azines were not drawing advertising. 
The Politz Study, sponsored by Look 
magazine, had shown that while the 
circulation of both magazines was 
comparatively high, the audience 


which was reached was not that de- 





Walter D. Anderson picked a timely 
and knotty problem for study when he 
undertook an investigation of prob- 
lems faced by general magazines in 
America. 


sired by the advertisers. The income 
level and subsequent purchasing pow- 
er of the subscribers was far below 
the income group which had the pur- 
chasing power in which the advertis- 
ers were interested. 


VEN if the magazines had been 

reaching the desired income group, 
other surveys showed that the sub- 
scribers were not even reading the 
magazines thoroughly. This was, of 
course, a primary cause for the with- 
drawal of advertising and the con- 
sequent loss of revenue. 

Comparing the years of 1946 and 
1956 in a survey by the Publishers’ 
Information Bureau, Collier’s had 
dropped from 2,535 pages of advertis- 
ing to 1,010 pages; a 60 per cent loss. 
Over the same period Woman’s Home 
Companion had dropped from 893 
pages to 554 pages; a 38 per cent loss. 
The result of this drop in total pages 
of advertising was that total revenue 
was down from $22,476,827 to $17,- 
162,455 for Collier’s and from $9,053,- 
011 to $9,026,358 for Woman’s Home 
Companion. 

It is ironic that in the last week 
before the closing of the magazines 
the salesmen put forth an unprec- 
edented effort and sold $2,000,000 
worth of advertising. Unfortunately 
this revenue would have come in dur- 
ing 1957, too late to be of assistance 
to Crowell which needed the cash im- 
mediately. 


SIGNIFICANT trend in advertis- 

ing has been noticed in the last 
few years by members of the trade, a 
trend which apparently bears direct 
application to Crowell-Collier, if it is 
true. Advertising agencies have seem- 
ingly placed more and more emphasis 
on the top one or two magazines in a 
given field, thus leaving those only 
slightly further behind to struggle to 
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maintain their advertising revenue. 

If this is an actual trend towards a 
form of monopolistic advertising, it 
is certainly one of importance to the 
failure of Collier’s and Woman’s Home 
Companion. While the two magazines 
were respectively fourth and third in 
their fields, as previously noted, em- 
phasis by advertisers on one or two 
magazines in each field for the great- 
est impact thereby excluded Collier’s 
and Woman’s Home Companion. 


HUS, while circulation was at an 

all-time high and still rising, advér 
tising was dropping, emphasizing that 
circulation alone could not draw the 
advertising. Lack of advertising was 
due to several factors, but it in turn 
was an effect brought on by other 
causes. 

Practitioners in the periodical field 
know that in the highly competitive 
American economy hard sell adver- 
tising is a “must” for all products. 
They know that this is also applicable 
to the magazine itself as a product. 

No matter how distinguished a his- 
tory a magazine has had it must con- 
tinue to sell itself to its two publics 

the advertisers and the subscribers 
It must show them it is still meeting 
their needs. Continual competition is 
always present either from other pe 
riodicals, which themselves have been 
in the field for a lengthy time, or 
from new magazines, always anxious 
and eager to gain new markets for 
themselves. 

The management of Crowell-Collier 
apparently did not take this basic idea 
into consideration. It seems to have 
been content with complete reliance 
on the past performances of the mag- 
azines, too ready to scoff at new com 
petition in the field. This was evident 
as far back as 1936 when Life was 
first published and the Crowell man- 
agement stated that it was a magazine 
intended for “barbershop” reading and 
thus could offer little if any competi- 
tion 


N aggressive campaign on the part 
A of Crowell to keep its magazines 
constantly before the public eye was 
lacking. In the ten years during which 
the advertising loss was so great Wom- 


an’s Home Companion had used only 
290 pages of space to advertise itself 
Collier’s total was even lower, an al 
most insignificant amount of only forty 
pages over the same ten-year period. 

These figures are in sharp contrast 
to Crowell’s competition which read 
ily recognized the need for advertis- 
ing. During the time Ladies’ 
Home Journal used 495 pages, Satur- 
day Evening Post, 1,035 pages, and 
Life, 1,098 pages. Each of these mag- 


same 


azines has recognized the necessity of 
selling itself and has consistenly re- 
mained among the leaders in the field. 

The fault then lay with the man- 
agement which was unwilling to face 
the need for a hard selling campaign 
of its own product. It is in the man 
agement of the magazines that the 
basic causes for their failure came to 
light. 

The editorial policy of a publica- 
tion is of vital and lasting interest to 
the advertisers. It is through the edi- 
torial policy that the magazine reaches 
the audience desired by the adver 


tisers. 


Worth Quoting 


George M 


Pennsylvania: 





Leader of 
“Democracy, like the 
green bay tree, flourishes best in the 
open The right to 
sential.” 


Governor 


air. know is es 





Since this is the the adver 


tiser reaches his consumers, he must 


way 


in turn rely upon the management 
of the magazine to provide an edi 
torial policy which is consistent. If 
the editorial content remains constant, 
changing only with the attitudes and 
opinions of the times, the audience 
already reached will remain interest 
ed in the magazine as long as it meets 
their needs and desires. 


CONSISTENT policy 

therefore becomes a necessity for 
all magazines, for through it they give 
the advertiser the assurance he seeks. 
A consistent editoral content is itself 
dependent upon a basically constant 
group of top management, or at least 
personne! who are able and willing to 
carry out the policies of their prede- 


editorial 


cessors if they have been proven wise 
Such not the at Crowell- 
Collier where there was a continual 
reshuffling and replacing of high per- 
sonnel, each with a different concept 
of the purpose of the magazines. 

Prior to World War II both Col- 
lier’s and Woman’s Home Companion 
had been noted for the high caliber 
of their individual staffs. Collier’s had 
been guided by such famous editors 
as Mark Sullivan, Finley Peter Dunne, 
and Norman Hapgood. Woman’s Home 
Companion had been edited for near- 
ly forty years by one of the foremost 
women editors in the history of peri- 
odical journalism, Gertrude B. Lane. 

In the years since the war, however, 
continual changes were made at Cro- 
well-Collier. In this period Crowell 
has had three presidents, with a fourth 


was case 


being named after the resignation of 
Paul Smith, president at the time of 
the closing of their publications. 

During the same time the company 
has had three advertising directors 
and Collier’s has had five editors while 
Woman’s Home Companion has had 
three. 


ss constant change of key per 
sonnel on the editorial staffs of the 
magazines could not provide for the 
consistency of policy that was desired 
by the advertisers. A contract signed 
one month by an advertiser might be 
of little value the next due to a sud 
den and drastic shift in policy as the 
editors came and went 


S the earnings of the magazines 

rose and fell, the editorial content 
and the quality of reproduction often 
suffered as they fluctuated with it. As 
the advertising slowly with 
drawn from the Crowell publications, 
the profits turned into losses and the 
magazines were slowly drawn into a 
fight for their lives. The book pub 
lishing Crowell-Collier 
had consistently high 
profits for the company and it was 
this profit which was being turned 


was 


division of 


been making 


back into the losing magazine publish 
ing side of the business. As the losses 
on the magazines became more exten 
sive there was a tendency on the part 
of the stockholders, controlled by 
J. Patrick Lannan, to seek the closing 
of the losing part of the company. The 
stockholders were after a profit which 
could be had if the magazines were to 
be discontinued and only the book 
publishing section continued. 

The key to the failure of the mag 
azines would seem to lie in the loss of 
advertising revenue: a direct result 
of management which refused to rec 
ognize and put to use the skills of 
their trade. Instability of editorial ap 
proach and the reliance on past per 
formance brought about a continuous 
period of decline for the magazines 
and pressure to discon- 
tinue the magazines. The decline had 
been too much, the loss too great, and 
there was no choice but to halt pub 
lication, bringing about the end of 
another colorful era of periodical jour- 
nalism. 


consequent 
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Tamotsu Ogata, assistant managing 
editor of Japan Times in Tokyo, di- 
rects the work of the staff which 
turns out that English language dai- 
ly’s special weekly edition, the Stu- 
dent Times. 





O enable young friends to become 
old friends is the raison d’etre of 
the weekly 
tion of Tokyo’s Japan Times, a most 


bi-lingual student edi 


unusual newspaper within a newspa 
per. Edited and published as a sepa 
the Student Times is 
distributed to school boys and girls 
throughout Japan to help them study 
perfect their 


rate enterprise, 


current events, reading 
knowledge of English, and to become 
readers of the Japan Times 

The circulation of the Student Times 
is impressive. Sales of the weekly are 
almost equal to the 85,000 copies of 
the daily’s five editions. From the be 
ginning eight years ago, the Student 
Times has paid its Even 


own way. 


with substantial budget increases, to 
permit expansion of the services, there 
has been a small profit 

Seventy per cent of the readers of 
the Student Times are students, most 
ly high school students. The rest are 
adults, mostly English language teach- 
Salaried and 
housewives also are among the adult 


readers 
A’ first glance any edition of the 
Student Times, “The Japan 
Times Junior Weekly,” is an exotic 
conglomeration of English and Japa 
nese text, thrown into from twelve to 
sixteen tabloid-size pages with little 
purpose and no planning whatsoever. 
Study of this melange, however, re- 


ers men, mechanics 
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Student Edition Helps 


Japan Times Win New 
Readers, Pays Own Way 


The Student Times mixes English and Japanese 
in its weekly dozen-or-more tabloid pages of 


veals a benevolent attempt to beguile 
and ensnare youthful minds, by edi 
tors who, because they are not preoc 
“motiva 
and “apperception,” display a 
knack for capturing the interest of 
young that 
escaped the states-side doctors of edu- 


cupied with such terms as 
tion” 
readers seems to have 
cation who have taken over the writ 
ing of the current events sheets used 
in American schools. In short, the Stu- 
dent Times is a tightly edited, artful 
balance of hard news from the world 
of us all, and human interest related 
to the world of the high school youth, 
served up as fresh and as hot as week- 
ly editions will »ermit, by professional 
newsmen who know their business. 
There is an attempt to offer some- 
thing of interest to all age groups in 
the junior and high 
There is also an effort to accommodate 
the various levels of reading ability 
For those with whom the reading of 
English is still largely a classroom ex- 


senior schools 


both hard news and teenage interest features 


By HOWARD R. LONG 


ercise there are two pages filled with 
strange hybrid sentences composed of 
combinations of English and Japanese 
contrived to exercise the reader’s 
smattering of English, yet supplying 
enough Japanese words to permit 
him to follow the context. The ad- 
vanced reader finds two pages of news 
and features in English. 


VEN those who read English with 
comparative ease constantly en- 
counter words and idioms not yet in 
their vocabulary. To help the student 
with this problem the words in the 
English text which may demand ref- 
erence to a dictionary are printed in 
bold face. The important ideas of an 
item, or those which may require ad- 
ditional study, likewise are shown in 
black type. Here is an example: 
Pickets in Detroit used a mouse 
and a snake against women who 


would not join a strike to get their 


« 


Winners of an essay contest for high school students, one of many successful 
promotions of the Student Times, inspect the printing plant of the Japan 































































Times, which publishes the special weekly student edition. 
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firm to recognize the electrical work- 
ers union. The men first tossed the 
mouse into the office where the 
six women were working. They 
screamed and leaped upon the desks. 
The office manager killed the mouse. 
Then a 10-inch garter snake went 
sailing through the door. This time 
smelling salts were brought out. 
Now the snake will be evidence for 
a company case charging the strik- 
ers with disturbing the peace. 


EWS, features and editorials are 
carried in English on the first and 
last pages. Topics covered in one issue 
included three major stories treating 
respectively with Japanese relations 
with the United Nations, Russia and 
Yugoslavia. Another article discussed 
the significance to the nation of a 
bumper rice crop harvest. The edito- 
rial commented upon the then current 
visit to Japan of a leading Yugoslav- 
ian official and explained some of the 
differences in communist and demo- 
cratic ideologies. The International 
Boy Scout Jamboree in Pennsylvania 
and folk dancing in India were the 
topics of the two long feature stories. 
Inside was a page of local and wire 
service pictures, with English captions; 
an installment of a mystery thriller 
carried on the same page in both lan- 
guages; three American comic strips, 
with Japanese text to explain the 
English dialog and American folk- 
ways; an English language crossword 
puzzle, with explanations in Japanese. 
There was also a readers’ mailbox 
promoting the exchange of schoolboy 
letters and an assortment of English 
miscellany. 


ERY cleverly done is the page giv- 

en over to the English lesson. First 
there was the grammar exercise, with 
the examples in English and the 
explanations in Japanese. Then there 
was a short item printed in both lan- 
guages, the two texts side by side in 
parallel columns. Finally there was a 
news story in English, as taken from 
the wire of one of the press services, 
accompanied by a detailed analysis 
of the text written in Japanese, cov- 
ering both the meaning of the key 
words as well as an explanation of the 
grammar used. 

It is in the Japanese section of the 
Student Times that the editors bait 
their trap for the interest of their 
teen-age audience. Here the student 
may escape from the serious tone of 
the English section and revel in his 
love for the news of the doings of the 
movie stars and the big names of ra 
dio and television. Here he may read 
about the brighter side of life in lan 
guage that is not constantly sending 
him to the dictionary. Even to one 


who reads not a word of Japanese, the 
subject matter of the pictures, and 
their arrangement, the use of display 
lines, the layout of the text, combine 
to express the mood of the enthusias 
tic young readers. 

A visit to the news department of 
the Japan Times revealed the two- 
world atmosphere characteristic of a 
bi-lingual news staff. In one wing is 
the English language newsroom, fur- 
nished with equipment right out of 
the typical American small city daily 
of a generation ago, and staffed by a 
handful of veteran American and 
Japanese newsmen, most of them with 
some training and experience in the 
United States. The adjoining room, 
with its horde of Japanese workers, 
reproduces, in smaller scale, the at- 
mosphere to be found in the news 
shop of any of Tokyo’s Japanese lan 
guage dialies. 


LUSTERED around a table in an 

alcove were ten men who produce 
the Student Times. Six of them work 
on the Japanese content of the paper 
and four on the English material. At 
their disposal is all of the copy that 
comes into the office from the daily’s 
six news services, plus the local copy 
from the Japanese staff of the daily. 
Translation is a big part of their job 

. translation of English dispatches 
into Japanese and translation of local 
staff copy into English. Everything is 
rewritten to conform to the student 
edition’s standards of brevity, sim- 
plicity of language and the require 
ments of a weekly publication sched- 
ule. 

Members of the Student Times staff 
also dig for their own news from their 
own sources. Exclusive interviews, a 
specialty, may be with personages ac- 
tive in the news of the day, if they can 
be persuaded to discuss topics or is- 
sues with a special appeal to the in- 
terests of the student readers. Or the 
interviews may be with spokesmen of 
the students themselves, such as edi- 
tors of school papers or outstanding 
high school graduates saluted edito- 
rially by the Student Times. Frequent- 
ly interviews are conducted for the 
purpose of answering the questions 
raised by the youthful readers. One 
series presented the views of persons 
who use English in their daily work. 
Most popular of this series was an in- 
terview with a Japanese airline pilot. 

Supervision of the student edition 
is the responsibility of Tamotsu Oga- 
ta, Japan Times assistant managing 
editor, who directs the staff mem- 
bers and approves every item that 
goes into the paper. Over a luncheon 
in the Grill of the Imperial Hotel 
Ogata explained that his greatest prob- 


lem has to do with the interpretation 
of American slang. Translation of the 
text of the American comic strips into 
expressive Japanese is a task so filled 
with booby traps and frustrations that 
Ogata feels it only fair for him to 
perform this chore himself. His trip to 
the United Siates as a participant in 
the American Press Institute, and his 
numerous contacts with Americans, 
help in most problems of translation. 
Whenever the dictionary fails him he 
calls an American friend on the tele- 
phone in the hope of obtaining a rea- 
sonably up-to-date interpretation of 
American “teen talk.” 

Details of corresponding 
young readers, preparing 
to their questions and passing judg 
ment upon their entries in the numer 
ous contests of the Student Times 
takes up much of the working time of 
staff members, Ogata said. One cross- 
word puzzle contest alone brought 
2,314 entries, each of which had to 
be checked against the correct an 
swer. In this particular instance, ac 
cording to Ogata, there wr ‘e 1,271 
correct answers. Each winner received 
a fountain pen. 

It is this functional type of promo 
tion that Ogata credits with the 
growth of the Stud: nt Times. Students 
are encouraged to write to the editors 
about their problems with the assur 
ance of receiving an answer, frequent- 
ly through the columns of the paper 
There is a continuous round of con 
tests, with appropriate prizes, includ 
ing an English language contest each 
month. Most important of the contests 
in the annual essay contest with divi 
both students and adults 
The seven or eight winners receive a 
week’s all-expense visit in Tokyo. 


with 
answers 


sions for 


HE Student Times official 

sanction from the Japanese Ministry 
of Education and no attempt has been 
made to establish direct relations, how- 
ever informal, with the teachers in 
their professional capacities. Yet there 
is evidence, Ogata says, that the 
instructors appreciate the Student 
Times as a valuable aid in the teach 
ing of English and current events and 
that many of them urge the students 
to make use of the paper outside the 


has no 


classroom as a source of supplemen 
tary reading. Through the newspaper's 
own promotional efforts students are 
encouraged to band themselves into 
English reading circles with the Stu 
dent Times as their text. 

Formation of such groups is facili 
tated by means of a bulk distribution 
system through which the participants 
can buy their papers at a reduced 
price. Most readers who do not buy 

(Turn to page 19) 
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The man who compiled a directory listing 


250 awards now offered newsmen discusses 


pros and cons of the important question: 


_Are Too Many Prizes 
Offered Journalists 


Harmftul to 


By JEROME 


HERE ought to be some agency 
Tike the Good Housekeeping Insti- 

tute to put a seal of approval on 
awards in the field of journalism. 

There ought to be a law against 
such awards 

Well, at least, there ought to be 
some limitation placed upon the num- 
and kind of offered for 
news writing, magazine stories, broad- 
casting service, and photographs. 

I have hearing those senti- 
ments expressed in varying degrees of 
vehemence and sincerity the past few 


ber prizes 


been 


months since I became, by a left-hand 
ed hobby, something of an authority 
on the subject of journalism awards. 

For a one 
award after another that I had never 
heard thirty years of 


time, as I discovered 
about in my 
work, I agree 
with the “there ought to be a law” 
group. Then I toward the 
moderate position of a seal-of-approv- 
al or accreditation system. Right now, 
after having compiled something like 
250 versions of rewards for journalis 


newspaper began to 


swerved 


tic enterprise, I believe that a good 
case can be argued for the defense. 


NE day about a year ago the li 
brarian at Editor & Publisher 
came to me and pleaded, “Can't we do 
something ‘that will help to answer all 
these requests for information about 
various awards?” I studied the prob- 
for a while. Our magazine had 
been running a briefing on the awards 
in January We covered 
about twenty of the better-known com- 
petitions: Sigma Delta Chi, Pulitzer, 
Blakeslee, Peabody, Mental Hygiene, 
etc 
It now appeared that we were only 
whetting the appetites of our readers 
for more and still more information. 
The list of grew as we 
probed. So then we decided to make 
a compilation a feature of the Editor 


lem 


each year. 


contests 
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Profession? 


H. WALKER 


& Publisher International Year Book. 
Even before the first such list could 
be printed we had discovered half a 
score of additional awards. 

I began a systematic search for 
them. When I had accumulated over 
100—regional and national in scope— 
I proposed that Editor & Publisher 
publish a handbook that would con- 
tain pertinent information about each 
offering. An editors’ conference ruled 
out this project on the ground that it 
might be interpreted as a stamp of 
professional approval on all contests 
listed. 


O this is how I got into the act as a 
private venture with private cap- 
ital. There was already the Marquis 
Who's Who Blue Book of Awards, but 
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this was far from complete in the field 
of journalism. There also was a Hand- 
book of Honor Awards, a mimeograph 
job, that I had read about a few years 
ago in Tue Quit. I brought out the 
Journalism Awards Directory last 
spring; I have had to add one eight- 
page supplement already, and another 
may be needed this year to keep the 
record up to date. 

Now, let us consider the assertion 
that there are too many awards in the 
field and none of them really distin- 
guishes journalistic enterprise. That 
oft-heard remark is far too broad to 
begin with. You have to consider the 
basis for an award in the first place. It 
may be for meritorious community 
service or for journalistic endeavor in 
the spirit of Joseph Pulitzer or Hey- 
wood Broun, or merely for outstand- 
ing achievement in the judgment of a 
panel of interested citizens. 


FTEN the critics of the awards 
system rely heavily on the argu- 
ment that most of the prizes are given 
for public relations purposes. It is true 
that award giving has become a pop- 
ular arm of public relations but 
thoughtful consideration of the offer- 
ings will convince many persons that 
these awards perform a valuable serv- 
ice to journalism. The selfish aspect 
is a minor one, in the broad view. 
However, this cannot be said for all. 
There are the patently phony contests 
and the obviously loaded ones. 
Basically, even the Sigma Delta Chi 
awards and the Pulitzer prizes are 
public relations for their donors. What 


Newcomer to the list of journalism prizes is the Abigael, presented by the 
Amateur Bicycle League for outstanding reporting of cycling events. Bill 
Conomos, left, executive editor of the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel, holds a plaque 
given to his newspaper while sports writer Bob Price, right, accepts another 
plaque from Pat Conner of the Amateur Bicycle League. 
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newspaperman, magazine writer, or 
broadcaster does not cherish them, de- 
spite this alleged impediment to their 
integrity? The degree of esteem and 
desire is the best criterion for a 
plaque 


NE of the by-products of our pros 

pecting in the mine fields of 
journalistic rewards was the know]l- 
that some promotion depart- 
ments of newspapers employ people 
whose chief occupation is to corral 
information about contests. I was ad- 
vised by prominent promoter 
that he was grateful for the Directory 
because it made it possible to relieve 
one employe from his Friday chore: 
checking the pages of Editor & Pub- 
lisher for leads to possible competi 
tions 


edge 


one 


Across my desk come regularly the 
handouts of newspaper and radio-TV 
station promotion departments pro- 
claiming their prowess in collecting 
awards. These “releases,” needless to 
say, have little news value. They are 
rated as good copy for paid space and 
they become rather boring at times. 
They also fall flat on their faces he- 
cause rarely do they mention that 
someone else copped the major prize. 

When it comes to showing off your 
medals, a Pulitzer or a Peabody makes 
a pretty promotion picture for a news 
paper or station. Individual newsmen 
attach a little more personal regard to 
the cash prizes or helpful fellowship 
grants that accrue to them for extra- 
ordinary achievement. In the case of 
the latter, a year of graduate study 
can be financed with a stipend of $5,- 


000 and upwards, if one has the quali- 
fications and the ingenuity to take a 
leave of absence from his job. 

For some reason known only to the 
donors, the cash awards made for pho- 
tographs generally are greater than 
those posted for excellent writing. As 
a matter of fact, there are many more 
opportunities for a photographer to 
collect a nice reward for a lucky shot 
than there are opportunities for re- 
editorial writers whose 
prize-winning works usually entail 
painstaking and brilliant 
rhetoric. An immediate effect of the 
publication of the Journalism Awards 
Directory, I have been told, has been 
the realization of sponsors that they 
should actively promote participation 
in their contests. There is no better 
way to gain respect than to invite 
many entries and dispel the belief that 
some of the winners are hand-picked 
for publicity purposes. 


porters or 


research 


T is in this manner that so many of 

the contests earn a large measure of 
merit. The various groups concerned 
with health problems heart 
disease, tuberculosis, medicine in gen- 
eral, arthritis, rheumatism—help their 
own the extra 
amount of publicity they engender. 
And what is wrong with encouraging 


cancer, 


causes, of course, in 


the writing profession to pay some at- 
tention to these public affairs? 
Eyebrows might be raised by purists 
at the idea that journalists set their 
sights on certain prizes, then build 
stories or take pictures accordingly. 
If they choose wisely and cautiously, 
they can perform a truly fine public 
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service. If they make a facetious se- 
lection, they can do harm to the pro- 
fessional cause. 


HERE can be no doubt that a list 

ing of awards may increase the 
temptation to “go after” certain prizes. 
There is also the certainty, however, 
that it will flag honest journalists 
away from pseudo publicity awards 
the real gimmick kind—even though 
they may be entirely harmless. These, 
incidentally, make passes at photog 
raphers chiefly and the common re 
quirement is that the picture show 
some semblance of a trademark or 
product. In one the prize is 
doubled if the trademark appears. 


case 


DITORIAL cartoonists are natural 

targets for some publicity-seeking 
organizations. It takes only an armful 
of papers from different places at cer 
tain times of the year to see how the 
genius of pen-and-pencil can be di 
rected toward specific prize goals. 
The reporter needs an event or a set 
of facts on which to base his planned 
entry for a contest; the photographer 
must be ever on the alert for the oc 
currence that would focus on a prize 
possibility. The cartoonist, usually 
groping for a fresh idea, is the master 
of his creation and a few pen strokes 
in behalf of the “right” cause may 
lead him to the prize. It is only fair, 
though, to point out that some good 
causes benefit—fire prevention, em 
ployment of the disabled, and traffic 
safety, for example. 

This brings us a round full circle to 
the proposition that all award oppor 
tunities in the field of journalism 
should not be condemned on sight as 
space-grabbing devices. There is no 
question of the merit of many 
there are others that could achieve 
dignity by taking off their wraps. 


and 
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Student Edition Wins Readers 
For Japan Times in Tokyo 


(Continued from page 16) 


their Student Times in this manner 
receive their copies through the mail 
by individual subscription. There is 
little newsstand circulation. Single 
copies cost 20 yen (a little less than 
six cents) compared with the 10 yen 
charged for a single copy of the Japan 
Times. There is practically no paid 
advertising 

Father of the Student Times, ac 
cording to Ogata, was the late Go 
ro Murata, 1949, as manag- 
ing editor of the Japan Times (then 
the Nippon Times) was casting about 


who, in 


for a method to recruit native readers 
for the morning English language dai- 
ly who would help to restore the loss 
of circulation expected with the de- 
parture from Japan of the American 
occupation troops A former Los An- 
geles newspaperman with a wealth of 
experience in American newspaper 
methods, Murata de 
cided that the best prospects were the 


promotional 


young Japanese who were studying 
English as a required high 
The best way to persuade 
them to become readers of the daily, 
he decided, was to start them with a 


school 
course 


simplified version of his newspaper 
The content would be related to their 
school work. 


T first the student 
printed entirely in 


edition was 
English. But 
there were many complaints that an 
all-English newspaper was to difficult 
for the boys and girls who had so lit 
tle opportunity to practice their Eng- 
lish outside of class. As a concession 
the editors began to print comments 
and explanations in Japanese. Gradu 
ally more and more Japanese material 
was added with the popularity of the 
paper seeming to grow accordingly. 
The greatest pressure on the editors 
today, Ogata says, is for more ma 
terial in Japanese and for further sim- 
plification of the English text. 

“How do I know that the Student 
Times is helping Japanese youths solve 
their problems in the use of the Eng- 


lish language?” Ogata asked. “And 
how do I know that young people 
grow up to become readers of the 


Japan Times? Of course the proof is 
not absolute, but there is a great deal 
of favorable evidence. 

“One indication is the large volume 
of mail and the great number of par- 
ticipants in the contests. Also, we 
know that something is helping to 
hold up the circulation of the Japan 
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Times in spite of the reduced number 
of American service men in Japan. 


\\ ORE specific is the evidence of 

ihe response to a single run- 
ning feature in which the Student 
Times attempts to serve the preoccu- 
pation of so many of the student read- 
ers with the desire to study abroad. 
The Student receives about 
seventy inquiries per week regarding 
this subject. We know that as the re 
sult of the information we have sup- 
plied, a large number of students have 
been encouraged to apply for schelar- 
ships and many have been successful.” 
He named several scholarship recipi 
ents and said the records would reveal 
many more. 

Later that afternoon the telephone 
rang in my hotel room. 

“Ogata speaking. 

“Professor Long, I am having trou- 
ble again with these comic strips. I 
wonder if you could tell me the mean- 
ing of a word as used by American 
school-age youth? 


Times 


“The word is square.” 


Worth Quoting 


Russ Stewart, vice-president and 
general manager of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, at a Mid-America Periodicals 
Distributors 





Association meeting in 
Chicago: “There isn’t a newspaper in 
this land worth its salt that doesn’t 
jump in to solve a community prob 
lem and root out and expose political 
and moral evils which cast a blight on 
its community.” 
* om * 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in 
a National Newspaper Week message: 
“The accuracy, speed and courage of 
America’s free press are unsurpassed, 
and the tradition of responsible jour- 
nalism is one of the keystones of our 
democratic society. Within this age of 
mass communications when falsehood 
and pretense can be so widely dissemi- 
nated, it is more important than ever 
to honor those who seek the truth and 
make it forcefully known.” 
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From Quill Readers 


ANSWER TO MR. BRESLIN 


To the Quill: 

On the basis of his December arti- 
cle, it is tempting to call Bill Breslin a 
crybaby. I would have jumped for joy 
if I had got even one telephone or tel- 
egram response to one of the 150 let- 
ters offering my services to newspa- 
pers just after graduation. 

Breslin complains that “almost no 
expense” and “very little thought” 
went into one of the “unfavorable re- 
plies” that he lambastes as “manifest- 
ing an unhealthy public relations atti- 
tude.” The reply consisted of “Thanks 
for the offer, but we have no vacan- 
cies.” 

What more should a busy editor be 
expected to say? A good newspaper- 
man puts the truth in a few words, 
plainly. Why should money and time 
go into breaking the news of no open- 
ings to any one of the countless young 
men looking for newspaper jobs? 

Reflecting on Breslin’s article, an 
interesting thought occurred to me. 
How much do low salaries actually 
harm the newspaper business? It 
seems to me that low pay screens out 
all but two types of people. One are 
the incompetents who would not be 
able to earn more anyway. Another 
are those who are so drawn to and 
stimulated by newspapering that they 
feel the pay, though important, is sec- 
ondary. They are apt to make damn 
good newspeople. 

Judging from the newspapermen I 
know, the hiring editors seem to have 
some acuity in distinguishing the first 
type from the second. 

Countless good reporters fully real- 
ize they could make more money do- 
ing something else—more brains are 
bought for less money in the average 
city room than anywhere else in the 
country. Good reporters often get tired 
and leave. Perhaps this is not good. 

Another point: What editors have 
been “lamenting the lack of good writ- 
ers”? The average paper has an abun- 
dant supply of writing talent. If any- 
thing is needed, it is consistently re- 
liable reporting ability. I contest Mr. 
Breslin’s “apparent labor shortage.” 
The battered glamor of newspapering 
draws freshly graduated recruits in 
numbers many times over the num- 
bers that can be accommodated. 

A man concerned with “public re- 
lations attitudes,” “easy, diplomatic 
letdowns” and good pay can find plen- 
ty of room in industrial P.R. It would 
be interesting to know if Mr. Breslin 
finally did “accept a position” with a 


newspaper. Tom W. Harris 
Grove City, Ohio 





The Book Beat 


torian, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 

contributes a notable addition 
to the history of journalism in the 
United States in “Prelude to Inde- 
pendence” (Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, $6). Subtitled, “The News- 
paper War on Britain, 1764-1776,” it 
presents not only a carefully docu- 
mented study of the role of the press 
in the period leading up to the Ameri- 
can Revolution, but also a significant 
appraisal of how the heady wine of 
freedom brought about a revolution 
in journalism as well. 

Historians have tended to overlook 
or minimize the vital part the first 
American newspapers played in the 
movement for independence. The 
theme of Dr. Schlesinger’s study is 
quoted by the author from John 
Adams: “The revolution was effected 
before the war commenced, The revo 
lution was in the hearts and minds of 
the people. .. . This radical change in 
the opinions, 
and affections of the people was the 
real American Revolution.” 

Others have traced the develop 
of the first American newspa- 
pers and outlined their contribution. 


A DISTINGUISHED American his- 


principles, sentiments, 


ment 
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Wall Street Journal 
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But Dr. Schlesinger clothes the his- 
toric skeleton with flesh and blood and 
gives proper significance to the early 
editors who have had such a lasting 
effect upon the journalism of this 
country; such men as Isaiah Thomas, 
Solomon Southwick, James Parker, 
John Holt, William Goddard, Peter 
Timothy and William Bradford, who 
deserve a place along with Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Paine. 

He traces with a historian’s skill the 
development of new ideas and prac 
tices in they were 
evolved by the early editors in their 
attempt to win converts to the cause of 
independence. And because through- 
out the troubled decade their aggres- 
brought them into conflict 
with the royal authorities, they laid 
the foundation for our concept of 
freedom of the press, which 
seded the traditional English doctrine. 

Out of it, Dr. Schlesinger writes, 
came the rooted conviction “that free- 


journalism as 


siveness 


super 


dom of utterance ranks unique among 
human rights as the and 
promoter of all others.” Next to inde- 
pendence itself, he adds, “it was the 
Revolutionary generation’s 
legacy to the American people.” 

Of interest to folk are 
the detailed appendices which deal 
with newspaper circulations of the 
period, advertising, and the develop- 
ment of the papermaking industry in 
this country. This is a book which be- 
longs on every newspaperman’s shelf. 
The author, who is now Francis Lee 
Higgson Professor of History Emeritus 
of Harvard University, is the author 
of a number of other historical works 
and co-editor of the thirteen- 
volume “A History of American Life.” 

Ce. & 


protector 


greatest 


newspaper 


was 


RED RUSSELL believes that sports 

writing is the best job on a news- 
paper. As sports editor of the Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Banner for nearly thirty 
years, he has had time to put his the- 
ory to the test and he has distilled 
the essence of his findings in “Bury 
Me in an Old Press Box” (A. S. 
Barnes & Company, New York, $3.75). 
Some of it is autobiographical, but 
mostly it is made up of episodes and 
anecdotes of some of the great and 
near great personalities in sports, 
drawn from the author’s rich store- 
house of memories. 

Occasionally this veteran sports 
writer gets serious, as in his apprais- 
als of some of the great athletes he 
has known, and in his analysis of the 
appeal to the public of each of the 
major sports. But for the most part, 


this book is written in a light vein 
and is delightful reading. His remi- 
niscences go as far back as Jess Wil- 
lard and Walter Johnson in baseball 
and they are as up-to-date as the 
Cleveland Browns in football. No one 
in recent years has stated the case for 
sports—and for sports writers—better 
than Fred Russell does in this book, 
which is appropriately subtitled “The 
Good Life and Times of a Sports 
Writer.” 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates: Situations Wanted .08 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all 
other classifications 15 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, Tue Qui, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, II! 


HELP WANTED 


JOURNALISM STUDENTS—Part time report- 
ing and feature writing. Box 1158, Tue Qum. 


Writers for immediate assignments in Texas, 
Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota. Send qual- 
ifications to Box 1165, Tue Qui 


TELEVISION Writers 
synopsis wanted for 
for details. Box 


Drama _ scripts 
national programs 
1166, THe Qui. 


story 
Write 


circulation 
military 


Experienced newspaper 
and supervisors in 
handle newsstand sales, home delivery and 
telephone sales for leading Service publica- 
tions—ARMY TIMES. AIR FORCE TIMES, 
NAVY TIMES and ARMY-NAVY-AIR FORCE 
REGISTER. Salary and commission for full- 
time work. Liberal commission arrangement 
for part-time work. Write Circulation Sales 
Manager, Army Times Publishing Company 
2020 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


managers 
communities to 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St Chicago 
Su 7-2255 


SITUATION WANTED 


Publisher-editor prize-winning ABC weekly 
wants to move into industrial editing, news or 
fashion magazine fields offering chance to 
expand picture story and feature writing 
talents ural background. B.S. Journalism 
Illinois. Member SDX, NPPA, 33, married, 
two sons. Considered excellent creative pho- 
tographer. Eight years proven experience all 
phases weekly sublishing. Would consider 
overseas. Best ssloveneen Résumé on request 
Box 1170, Tae Quri. 


Seven year reporter on midwest metropolitan 
daily wants copydesk or house organ work 
Need about $100 a week to start. Will agree 
to trial period. Age 35, married, veteran, col- 
lege grad, SDX. Box 1171, Tae Qum. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 


Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 
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Photo Ban 


SDX Files Protest 
With Bar Association 


Sigma Delta Chi has filed official ex 
ception to the report of the special com 
mittee of the American Bar Association 
which recommends that there be no 
change in Canon 35 of the American Bar 
Canons of Judicial Ethics 
which now prohibits against photography, 
broadcasting and telecasting of court trials 

V. M. Newton Jr., managing editor of 
the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, chairman of 
the Advancement of Freedom of Infor 
mation Committee filed the protest with 
Judge Philbrick McCoy, Superior Court, 
Los Angeles, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s special committee. 

The Sigma Delta Chi protest raised 
objections to the five major points issued 
by the special committee in behalf of 
Canon 35 


Association 


Copies of the exceptions were also 
sent to the members of the American 
Bar Association’s House of Delegates and 
to leaders in radio, television and pho- 
tography circles. Copies are available by 
writing to Sigma Delta Chi Headquarters 


Luther Huston Takes 
Justice Dept. Post 


Luther Huston, retired Supreme Court 
reporter of the New York Times and 
past president of Sigma Delta Chi, took 
up his new duties in December as direc- 
tor of public information in the. Depart 
ment of Justice 

Huston was board chairman of the Na 
tional Press Club and was in line to be 
come N.P.C. president until he an 
nounced his decision to retire. By so do- 
ing he joined the thin ranks of those who 
have voluntarily passed up a chance at 
that honor. In his present position he is 
eligible only for non-active membership 
and consequently can not hold office. 


Need Help? 


The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS as a serv- 
ice to graduating Sigma Delta Chis and 
employers generally will publish in the 
next issue a listing of 1958 journalism 
graduates who are available for employ- 
ment. 
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Fraternity President Pushes Study 
Of SDX Membership Standards 


In a letter to all chapter presidents President Robert Cavagnaro reports that 
progress is being made in the study of membership eligibility standards or- 
dered by the 48th Anniversary Convention at Houston last November. 


Among the recommendations included 
in the membership eligibility committee 
report as amended are these: 

1. Directed the incoming president to 
name a committee to study membership 
requirements and to publish its report in 
August. 

2. Directed the incoming president to 
appoint a three-man committee to review 
nominations sent to it by the Executive 
Council. 

3. Left unchanged the current status 
of all Professional chapter members. 

Referring to the committee to study 
membership standards President Cavag- 
naro wrote: “I am happy to tell you the 
committee met in Chicago for an or 
ganization meeting December 16—one 
month after the Convention action. And 
I am equally delighted to advise you that 
we had 100 per cent attendance. 

“The Committee will study the Con 
stitution and membership _ eligibility 





F. of I. Report 
Getting Around 


The report of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion committee adopted by the Houston 
Convention has been mailed to all daily 
newspaper editors, over 5000 weekly 
newspaper editors, all news directors of 
radio and television stations, the mem- 
bers of Congress and a selected number 
of managing editors of dailies and edi- 
tors of magazines. In addition, requests 
for 1500 copies have been filled. The re- 
port was published in two parts in the 
December and January issues of the 
Sigma Delta Chi NEWS. 








Look at Look 


V. M. Newton, chairman of Sigma 
Delta Chi’s committee on Advancement 
of Freedom of Information, has an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Iron Curtain in 
America” in the February 18 issue of 
Look, on sale February 4. The article 
prominently mentions the Fraternity. 











standards in effect since 1938, both as 
represents in-membership status and fu- 
ture nominations. Committee members 
will welcome the views of the member- 
ship. These views may be sent direct to 
the committee. 

“Also, in the membership eligibility re- 
port adopted at Houston,” Cavagnaro 
continues, “there was a directive to the 
incoming president to appoint a three- 
man committee to review any nomina- 
tions sent it by the Council, and return 
them with their recommendations before 
the Council passes final judgment on 
these nominations.” 

In his letter dated December 23, he 
states: “This Committee was selected 
and began functioning two weeks ago. 


The chairman is Ed J. Dooley, San 
Francisco (Calif.) Examiner; Loyd L. 
Turner, Convair Division of General 


Dynamics Corporation, Fort Worth, Tex- 
as and Howard Kany, C.B.S., New York 
City.” 

In a letter on December 24, James 
Byron, vice president in charge of Pro- 
fessional chapters asked all chapters “to 
exert extreme and unusual diligence in 
compiling and submitting full and com- 
plete information on each nomination 
made during 1958.” 

Membership of the special study com- 
mittees is: Bernard J. Kilgore, President, 
The Wall Street Journal, New York City, 
Chairman; Wallace Werble, F-D-C Re- 
ports, Inc., Washington, D. C.; Norval 
Neil Luxon, School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
Walter Humphrey, Editor, Fort Worth 
(Texas) Press; James R. Brooks, Public 
Relations Manager, Ekco Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois; Herbert G. Klein, 
Executive Editor, The San Diego (Calif.) 
Union; Robert E. Dallos, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass.; Guy Welbon, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

The report of the membership eligibili- 
ty committee chairmaned by Walter 
Humphrey, editor of the Fort Worth 
Press was adopted with amendments dur- 
ing the final business session of the con- 
vention with only one dissenting vote. 





How Chapters Rated 
In Hogate Contest 





The North Dakota Chapter again won 
the Kenneth C. Hogate Professional 
Achievement trophy, which goes annual 
ly to the chapter with the greatest per 
centage of its graduates actively engaged 
in journalism 

The contest this year applied to grad 
uates of three years, 1952-54, and chap 
ters were required to present documen 
tary proof of the present occupation ol 
that period 

A. E. Austin was adviser of the North 
Dakota 
by the contest 

Nine recently installed 
not have graduates for the complete pe 
covered by the report. They are 
Kent State, North Texas State, San Jose 
State, Texas A & M, Utah, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Southern Illinois and Tennes 


chapter for the years covered 


chapters did 


riod 


sec 
Records of the 


below 


other chapters are given 


Northwestern 
Ohio State 
So. Methodist 
Oregon 
Colorado 
American 
Michigar 
Montana 
Wisconsir 
Syracuse 
Houstor 
Alabama 
Baylor 

State 


* : 


Success often consists in getting up 
just one more time than you fall. 
BEST YEARS MAGAZINE. 


* * * + * * * * * 


Chapter Standings in 
Beckman Contest 











The University of Nevada chapter, of 
which Prof. A. L. Higginbotham is the 
adviser, won first place in the 1957 F. W 
Beckman contest. Nevada 
North Dakota, the winner in 
1956, by two points 

The Beckman trophy goes each year 
to the undergraduate chapter with the 
best all-around record in the fraternity 
In addition, the winner’s name is in 
scribed on a plaque at National Head 
quarters 

The leading 20 chapters in the 1957 con 
test were 


nosed out 


1955 and 


Exhibit 


Finance 


American U 
U. of Okla 
U. of lowa 
Ind. U 

U. of Ill 
Penn. State 
U. of Calif 
DePauw U 
Iowa State 
Georgia 

U. of Minn 


Boston 


AnD IF SSI 08% 


“Ix 


7 
& 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
% 
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Resignations 


The following members have resigned 
their membership in Delta Chi 
under the following Article 4, Section 7 
of the Fraternity’s Constitution: “Mem- 
bership is a continuing function, which 
be severed creditably by 


Sigma 


may a member 
only by his written resignation and pay- 
ment of dues to date.” 

George R. Adler (NU) 722 Clark Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. Philip K. Blumer (Ia) 
Livermore, Iowa; James A. Cockrell 
(NU), The Dallas Morning Star, Dallas, 
Texas: Arthur M. Gignilliat Jr. (Ga) 
36 Atlhea Parkway, Savannah, Georgia; 
Rodlin Goff (Nev), 1175 Fairfield Ave.., 
Reno, Nevada; Joe M. Gravelle (LSU), 
Gulf Oil Products, Winnsboro, La.; Gary 
E. Graves (UMc), General Electric Co., 
Hudson Falls, New York; Allen Merriam 
(SMU-Pr), The Daily Times-Herald, Dal 
las, Texas; Eugene B. Squires (OhS), 
Squires Construction Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 





Contributions should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Sigma Delta Chi 
NEWS, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago 1, Illinois. Do not address it to 
THE QuILL. This only delays it. Dead 
line for copy intended for the NEWS 
is first of month preceding date of 
issue 
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The Sigma Delta Chi NEWS is pub 
lished monthly by Sigma Delta Chi, 
Professional Journalistic Fraternity 
Contributions should be addressed to 
the Editor of the Sigma Delta Chi 
NEWS, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago 1, Illinois. Do not address it to 
THE Quit. This only delays it. Dead 
line for copy intended for the NEWS 
is first of month preceding date of 
issue 
Executive Director Victor E. Biveporn 
Financial Secretary Lorraine Swain 
Office Manager Berry CanIL. 
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What’s Your Line? 


An occupation survey of its readers is 
being conducted by The Qum. Here is a 
breakdown based on incomplete returns 
covering 11,236 subscribers 
499, advertising 262, at 
torneys 85, companies 1,663, churches 85, 
559, newspapers 4742, physi 
cians 11, public relations firms 199, radio 
television 1589 
778, retired 141 llaneous 103 


Associations 
magazines 


520, schools government 


and misce 


lo 
Membership of 


committees of 
announced by 


Announce Committees 
standing and 
Sigma Delta Chi 
President Robert Cavag 
naro in the next issue of the Sigma Del 
ta Chi NEWS. Also to be included is a 
listing of the state chairmen and repre 
sentatives to the Executive Council 


special 
will be 


August Is Unpopular 


When do 
their officers? 
vey the most 
Other months 

January, 6 
4: July, 1: 
October, 2 


ber, 2 


Professional elect 
According to a recent sur 
popular month is May 
rated as follows 
February, 1; April, 5; June, 
August, none; September, 1; 
November, ] 


hapte rs 


and Decem- 


Yours for Asking 

Revisions for the Manual of Procedure 
and Information are now 
tribution to members who 1957 
edition Upon written request to Head 
quarters you will 
pages to bring the 


ready for dis 
have a 


receive the necessary 
manuals up-to-date 


Installation 


The University of California at Los 
Angeles Undergraduate chapter will | 
installed February 4 by National Presi 
dent Robert Cavagnaro, 
tive of the AP. 


general execu 
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Panel Discusses 
Journalism’s 


Need for Talent 


Journalism students are better pre- 
pared and job opportunities are bet- 
ter, but there is still a dire need for 
more outstanding men and women to 
enter professional Ex- 
There enough male 
graduates annually to supply one man 
to every daily newspaper in the 
United States. 

This was the problem tackled 
verbally by a forum of professional jour 
nalists during Sigma Delta Chi’s annual 
national convention in Houston. The ses 
sion was based on the fraternity theme 
Seek Talent, Nurture It.” 

On the Chairman Ed 
ward Lindsay, vice-president in charge of 
chapter affairs; Robert 
vice-president in charge of 
professional chapter affairs; 
Byron, vice-president in 


journalism. 


ample are not 


“crisis 


panel were 
undergraduate 
Cavagnaro, 
and James 
charge of ex 
pansion 

“We don’t produce half as many peo 
ple as needed,” Mr. Lindsay stated, “but 
added that steps are being taken 
to correct the sad situation. For instance: 

e Journalism 
their 


some 
schools are improving 
programs and offering 
internships on newspapers and scholar 


recruiting 


ships for continuing journalism study 
e Cooperation with high and 
college students interested in journalism 


school 


along with increased work 
with publication staffs and with individ 
uals in 


is improving 
pointing out journalism advan 
tages 

e Wall program, as 
pointed out by Buren McCormack, vice 
president and treasurer of the WSJ, 
which started years ago by 
Barney Kilgore, president. The WSJ in 
beginning pay to $100 a 
week and instituted a full-scale training 
program for new reporters. This idea has 
been adopted by other 
McCormack added 

‘The day you graduate,’ Mr 
told 
to make a lifetime decision 


Street Journal's 


was two 


creased scale 


newspapers, Mr 


Lindsay 
“you do not have 
Make a de 
liberate job of planning your internship 
your residency, not only your college de 
gree, but experience which you can sell 
to another employer 

“I think every 

should work on a 


undergraduates, 


journalism graduate 
small newspaper or 
radio station. In a smaller organization, 
a young man is in a position to cover 
the top stories,” he pointed out. 

Mr. Lindsay, editor of Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers, in Decatur, Ill, said “it 
bother me if a man says he 
wants to work for me only two to three 
years.” 

There are many things that still have 
to be done, the panel concluded. Such as: 

e SDX chapters must do a more ef- 
ficient job of acquainting students with 
journalism opportunities. “Undergrad- 


doesn’t 
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Texarkana Editor Gives Delegates 
Advice for Journalistic Success 


Newspapermen can make as much money as anyone else if they are good enough, 
said J. Q. (Jake) Mahaffey, editor of Texarkana Newspapers, Inc., Texarkana, Texas, 
at a luncheon meeting of Sigma Delta Chi during the national convention in Houston. 





uates do a lousy job finding out about 
the communications field, in working 
with professionals, in discovering op 
portunities and explaining same to other 
prospective Journalism students. 

e Communications industries will have 
to get into the act financially ... do 
some worrying in the area of helping 
finance journalism schooling, with schol 
arships, etc 

e@ The field of high school publications 
needs to be exploited. Newspapers have 
been they have had their 
choice of the journalistic crop, but that 
isn’t true anymore, the panel concluded. 

The job-problem is approximately the 
same in the broadcasting field, Mr. By 
ron, news director of WBAP, AM-TV, Ft 
Worth, said “There is a wide open field 
for news people in broadcasting stations 

and there 
centive on the 
men.” 


“complacent” 


need for 
part of 


is a more in- 


young college 

“Newspapers won't let men go from 
papers to stations the problem is 
the same in newspapers, radio and TV,” 
he added 

The question, “Is broadcasting industry 
ready for equal raised 
recently because of prominent 
. There is a 
stations te 
form a training setup of their own 
Journalism schools are not at fault... .” 


access?” 

lack of 
news people on stations. 
necessity for 


was 


broadcasting 


“Press associations are ripe for young, 
ambitious, energetic talent,” according to 
Mr. Cavagnaro, general executive, As- 
sociated Press, San Francisco. 

“Wire 
paced 


services, of course, are faster- 
and it requires a little more 
specialized training, but ‘more enterprise 
on part of young men is needed.’ Men 
are spoiled when they don’t have to seek 
jobs,” he added. 





Honored 


Texas authors of journalism books 
were honored at a reception during 
the convention. Books and their au- 
thors: 

Contemporary Public Relations, 
Harlan Scott; Technical and Indus- 
trial Journalism, Delbert McGuire; 
Modern Feature Writing, DeWitt C. 
Reddick; Journalism and the School 
Paper, DeWitt Reddick; Blueprint 
for Public Relations, Clifton Black- 
man; As I Was Saying, Boyce House: 
The Press and the Law in Texas, 
Norris G. Davis; Grammar for Jour- 
nalism, E. C. Callihan; How to Write 
a Column, Olin Hinkle and John 
Heir. 





“Newspapers will pay you what you 
ask for your talent provided it’s good 
enough,” he emphasized in debunking 
rumors on reporters’ salaries. Mr. Mahaf 
fey outlined requirements for a journal- 
ism career in his 
inspiring, humorous 
speech before del- 
egates and guests. 

“No matter what 
career you choose, 
you have to be good 
to make top sal- 
aries,” he added. 
But nowadays it 
helps some young 
men to have a good 
credit rating, he 
said facetiously. “A 
young man’s chances 
for financial independence at middle age 
depends roughly on how much his daddy 
leaves him, how much his wife’s daddy 
leaves them both and how much he can 
persuade the president of the bank to 
lend him. 

Journalism students in college should 
have a good liberal arts and sciences 
background, he stated. “Instead of tak- 
ing a lot of courses in things like fea- 
ture writing and the history of journal- 
ism, I tell young men and women first 
to study all the English they can get be 
cause the speaking and writing of the 
English language as it’s done today leaves 
much to be desired. 

“I'm particularly anxious that stu 
dents should learn the mystery of the 
apostrophe,” he added. He also recom- 
mended lots of math, Latin, history, eco- 
nomics, political science, and physics. 

“You'll need the background of the rise 
and fall of the Roman Empire,” he 
pointed out to professional journalists-to- 
be, “to correctly anticipate what will 
happen to your own beloved country if 
your leaders continue to bid against one 
another in a frantic effort to appease 
the material instead of the spiritual ap- 
petites.” 

He said a newspaperman should love 
his job almost more than he does his 
wife or best girl because “I’ve learned 
in 30 years of journalism that good work 
and not happiness, necessarily, is the 
goal of a good life. A man must be pro- 
ductive of good things that are good for 
the common welfare in order to be hap- 
py and the unwillingness to produce 
leads to most of the frustrations of life.” 

“If a person will bury himself in his 
work, then he’ll be able to escape most 
of the bitterness that will assail him 
when misfortune comes, as it inevitably 
will. He can fall back on his work and 
not fall apart at the seams when the 
rough things in life hit him.” 


Mahaffey 





Chapter Activities 


CHICAGO—Car! Sandburg, beloved biographer, poet and his- 


torian, was featured speaker at a Chicago Professional chap- 
meeting. “I am a little sentimental tonight,” confessed 
the white-haired, 79-year-old former Chicago newspaperman 
as he rubbed elbows with reporters and editors of the 
Windy City for the first time in years. Discoursing on Sput 
nik, radio-television commercials, freedom of inquiry, Mc 
Carthyism, and the “good old days” of Chicago journalism, 
Sandburg alternately produced laughter and hushed atten- 
tion with his classic measured and metered phrases in 
impromptu speech 


‘er 


A special tour of the new $15 million Sun-Times building 
and a convention report—including presentation of the 
best professional chapter award—highlighted the Novem- 
ber meeting (see photo above) 

John Madigan, assistant managing editor of the Chicago 
and Hal Bruno, American reporter, addressed 
the December meeting. Bruno, recently returned from In- 
dia where he studied India press as a Fulbright scholar, 
said the Indian and American press are comparable in that 
each serves the needs of its own people. However, he said, 
he felt India journalists needed an organization such as 
Sigma Delta Chi to help lift the stature of their profession. 
Madigan, fromer Washington reporter for Newsweek maga 
zine and the American, and a frequent panelist on TV 
shows, called our present times an “era of indecision,” in 
which the country’s leaders as well as the people are fail- 
ing to take decisive action. Pictured here at a pre-dinner 
discussion are (left to right) Hal Bruno, Sam Saran of 
NBC and chapter President, Vic Bluedorn, national ex- 
ecutive director of SDX, John Madigan and Jim Brooks, 
public relations for Ecko Products and former chapter presi- 


dent.—Al Balk and Bob Doherty 


American 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City Professional chapter has 


increased its scholarship awards to students from $200 to 
$300. The awards are made to seniors at the University of 
Missouri, University of Kansas and Kansas State College 
Above, the chapter cites two members for achievement 
Justin D. Bowersock (left), aviation editor of the Kansas 
City Star, and Roy Roberts (center) are presented plaques 
by Dick Smith, the 
Frank Spurlock 


chairman of awards committee 


GREATER MIAMI—Should the City of Miami be abolished 


NE 


to permit metropolitan government to take over the services 
formerly performed by the municipality? This thorny ques 
tion was put to the attorney representing the Metropolitan 
Charter board who advocates such a move and to the city 
manager of Miami during the timely 
Dan Paul, the charter 
duplicate expenditures as a waste of 
while General E. A. Evans, Miami city 
lenged the legal rights of the metropolitan government to 
abolish the city. The spirited debate was moderated by 
Ralph Renick, WTVJ newscaster.—Phil DeBerard 


luncheon 
attacked 
money 


chapter 


meeting. board attorney, 
taxpayers 


manager, chal- 


W YORK CITY—Radio and television took the spotlight at 
the fall meeting of the New York Professional chapter at 
Toots Shor’s Restaurant. Elmer Walzer of the United Press 
and chapter president (center) introduces the speakers of 
the Dr. Frank Stanton, president of 
Broadcasting System (left) and Robert W 
dent of the National 
A. Gordon Smith 


evening, Columbia 
Sarnoff, presi- 


Broadcasting Company (right) 
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DES MOINES—The Des Moines group of Sigma Delta Chis 


selected the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark., to receive 
a special “courage in journalism” award for the paper's 
“clear and vigorous position upholding law and order” 
during the school integration crisis in Little Rock. The 
award was presented to Harry Ashmore, executive editor, 
during the state convention of Sigma Delta Chi in the 
Iowa capital—Drake Mabry 


CENTRAL OHIO—In October, Horace G. Wells Jr., publisher- 


editor of the Clinton, Tenn., Courier-News, spoke on inte- 
gration to a packed audience, including state supreme court 
judges. In December, Tom Nicholson, labor writer on the 
Detroit Free Press, spoke on his personal experiences cover- 
ing the activities of Walter Reuther, Jimmy Hoffa and other 
top labor leaders. A committee from the chapter is being 
appointed to set up a meeting of teachers and vocational 
counselors to discuss careers in journalism, in cooperation 
with the Ohio Newspaper Association and Ohio Schoois of 
Journalism.—David H. Brown 


ATLANTA—Traditional American freedoms are being lost as 


a result of “the curtain of secrecy” the Federal government 
is throwing around its activities, V. M. (Red) Newton, man 
aging editor of the Tampa Tribune told the Atlanta chapter. 
Mr. Newton, who is chairman of Sigma Delta Chi’s Freedom 
of Information Committee, warned that if “this new philoso- 
phy based purely on the principle of bureaucratic tyr 
anny over the public mind, is permitted to expand during 
the next 25 years as it has been permitted to be developed 
in the last 25 years, all American freedoms are certain to 
be irreparably darnaged, if not destroyed altogether.” He 
said that “if you think you can march up to some federal 
officeholder and obtain from him the facts of the ultimate 
disposal of your tax dollar, brother, you should see the 
scars of my correspondence with numerous federal agen 
cles x 

The Atlanta Professional chapter also joined the Atlanta 
Scholastic Press Association, Georgia State College and the 
Henry Grady School of Journalism of the University of 
Georgia in sponsoring a one-day workshop for high school 
journalists of Greater Atlanta. Dean John Drewry, of the 
Henry Grady Journalism School, told the young newspaper- 
men and women that they held the “key to so much” in the 
lives of their schools and its students. He said that the high 
school newspaper can be of tremendous service in calling 
to the attention of the public a particular event or challenge 
in the schools. Other speakers included Chapter President 
Don Carter, City Editor of the Atlanta Journal, Vice- 
President Dr. Dozier Cade, of Georgia State College, and 
other leading professional journalists from Atlanta and 
Athens 


Careers in Journalism offer every opportunity for the 
“good life,” Dean John Drewry, of the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of Georgia, told more 
than 80 college and high school editors recently at a ban- 
quet sponsored by the Atlanta Professional chapter. Pre- 
sided over by Don Carter, chapter president and city editor 
of the Atlanta Journal, the banquet was another in a series 
of activities by the chapter, carrying out the theme “Seek 
Talent—Nurture It.” The 170 members and guests present 
at Georgia State College of Business Administration heard 
Dean Drewry outline how journalism careers combine the 
six ingredients that make up the “good life.” 

The veteran journalism educator listed the ingredients: 

1. Self-expression, from which journalists in all fields de- 
rive special satisfaction 

2. Social usefulness. (“You will never have to be ashamed 
of your job.”) 

3. Security. Journalism jobs are much better paid now, 
the dean said, than is generally known. 

4. Variety, and where is there more than in journalism. 
There’s plenty of routine, too, for those preferring it, he 
explained. 

5. Challenging goals. 

6. Recreation.—Dick Hodges 
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WASHINGTON—Journalism students from Maryland, George 


Washington and American Universities watched a panel of 
distinguishe? Washington reporters glance into their crystal 
balls and heard them reveal the political issues of 1958 at a 
forum sponsored by the Washington Professional chapter. 
The panel, under a tight reign from Newsweek’s Hobart 
Rowen (at microphone), included (left to right): Edgar A. 
Poe, (New Orleans Times-Picayune), chapter president; 
Lyle C. Wilson (United Press Associations); Gerald E. 
Griffin (Baltimore Sun); Rowen; and Jack Steele (Scripps- 
Howard Newspaper Alliance). Robert L. Riggs (Louisville 
Courier-Journal), a panel member, is not shown. 

In his prepared remarks, Bob Riggs saw important effects 
of the Little Rock incident on the political planning, not so 
much in 1958, but in 1960. He saw the South as a lost area 
for both political parties. The great battlefield will be the 
North—with both parties seeking the Negro vote. If Nixon 
or Knowland is chosen as Republican candidate, the Demo- 
crats would have to select a liberal of the type of Michigan’s 
Governor Williams. Mr. Riggs viewed the South as in the 
same dubious position it held during the reconstruction 
days. 

Jack Steele agreed that civil rights would be an issue— 
doubted that the issue would bail out the Republicans how- 
ever. 

“Sputnik,” as a symbol of Russian advances in science, 
probably would be an issue, he thought, although it might 
sputter out before election time. Mr. Steele suggested that 
Eisenhower's opposition, in looking for an issue, might 
charge that the President invaded Little Rock when he 
should have been shooting at the moon. 

Mr. Steele doesn’t see the national budget as a very good 
political issue. As he put it, politicians find it good to talk 
about economy—not so good to practice it. Labor looks like 
an issue at the moment but he thinks Republicans may back 
away from this issue when the campaign gets under way. 

Mr. Steele held that probably the most important issue 
will be the nation’s economy—and the continuing inflation- 
ary spiral. 

Gerald Griffin considered that the personalities of the 
candidates involved might be an issue. He pointed to the 
importance of personality as a factor in the 1952 and 1956 
elections. Any loss of personal popularity by the President 
would have some effect on Republican candidates because 
voters interest themselves in individuals as much as in 
issues when it comes to voting. Other issues he considered 
possible in 1958 were: U. S.-Soviet relations and the lessen- 
ing of security as the result of Soviet advances in science; 
continuing unhappiness among farmers in certain sections; 
continuing need for more school facilities; and, possibly, 
right to work laws and other labor legislation. 

Lyle Wilson promptly dissented from everything his col 
leagues had said. In his opinion, he said, one of the greatest 
issues is the disenfranchisement of the conservative block 
in this country. The conservatives have no one for whom to 
vote. This is a condition that began with Wendell Wilkie’s 
“kidnapping” of the GOP organization. And now, as he put 
it, the Republican party seems to be chasing the Democrats. 
—Richard Fitzpatrick (Photo by Diosdado M. Yap.) 





Chapter Activities 


DETROIT—University of Michigan scientist, Dr. Nelson W. 


Spencer, cleared up some of the mystery surrounding mis- 
siles and space travel for members of the Detroit Profes- 
sional chapter. Supervisor of the Upper Atmosphere Re- 
search Program at U. of M., Dr. Spencer is a member of 
the scicntific research team conducting experiments at 
Fort Churchill in northern Canada. Using two colored films 
to illustrate his informal remarks, he pointed out many 
non-military uses for information gained by rocket experi- 
mentation and demonstrated the tremendous amount of 
preparation required for launching just one rocket. 

The Detroit Professional chapter kicked off the new year 
with a “Football Forecast.” Guest speakers were George 
Wilson, new head coach of the Detroit Lions, and Assistant 
Coaches Wally Webber of Michigan and Bert Smith of 
Michigan State. Nobody made predictions but laid out the 
facts for fraternity members to draw their own conclusions. 

-Ron Hall 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN—The chapter has just brainstormed 


itself into enough hot program ideas to fill the next five 
years. The session got under way with a talk by Prof. 
Arthur M. Coon of Michigan State University’s department 
of communication skills and a former associate of Alex F. 
Osborn who fathered the brainstorming idea. Brainstorm- 
ing, he explained, is unfettered group thinking on a prob- 
lem. It usually works best with five to ten people, none of 
whom is another man’s boss. Nobody is ever allowed to say 
anything against an idea, and the wilder the ideas the bet- 
ter. Quantity is the thing. Participants are encouraged to 
hitch-hike each other’s ideas in still wilder fashion. At a 
later time the ideas can be winnowed and evaluated. The 
group cut loose on a trial run of the problem, “How many 
ways can you use bricks?” Then it had a jam session on 
“How to promote use of the public library.” It produced 
ideas as wild as “Put on free floor shows,” but a lot of good 
ones, too. By this time the group was eagerly galloping off 
in all directions. But when all the duplications and impos 
sibles had been strained out, 57 goodies were left. 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams will submit a “right to know” 
bill to the Michigan legislature at the session beginning in 
January, James M. Hare, secretary of state, told Central 
Michigan Professional chapter. Members voted to appoint 
a committee to study and support such legislation. Dr. 
Fred S. Siebert, director of the journalism school at Michi- 
gan State University, stated that legislation alone would not 
solve the problem of public access to government informa 
tion. But a “right to know” bill will be helpful, he asserted, 
“if it makes officials aware of their obligation to disclose 
information.” Newspapers, he stressed, also have a duty to 
report government activities.—H. R. Jolliffe and Dick Murray 


SAN DIEGO—It was aviation night at a recent meeting. Speak- 


ers from three of the four area aircraft companies com- 
mented on the current race for air supremacy, and warned 
that U. S. weapons are losing their effectiveness as a deter- 
rent to Russian aggression. Gene Williams, editor of the 
Evening Tribune, was elected president for 1958, succeed- 
ing Herb Fredman. Archie Hicks, publisher of the Encinitas 
Coast-Dispatch, was named vice president. Dr. Jim Julian, 
San Diego State College professor of journalism, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer—Alden Godfrey 


COLORADO—Members of the Professional chapter joined the 


University of Colorado College of Journalism in newspaper 
week observance by attending an evening session of the 
university’s program featuring Thomas Hornsby Ferril, 
Denver poet, essayist, and publisher of the Rocky Mountain 
Herald. Professional chapter members were also guests of 
Colorado State University during its “editors day.” Atten- 
tion was focused on the university’s new $2 million engi- 
neering and physics building—Floyd Baskette and Lewis 
Thomas 


AKRON—Gerald J. Rock, Eastern Division manager for 


United Press, told approximately 120 high school journalism 
advisers and student editors from Northeastern Ohio that 
“opportunities for young journalists are at a peak.” Rock 
spoke during the job opportunity clinic sponsored by the 
Akron Area Professional chapter of Akron. Aim of the 
clinic was to point to the future of journalism as a pro- 
fession and to attract greater numbers of qualified young 
men and women to it as a career. 

Following Rock’s speech the faculty members and stu- 
dents toured the Akron Beacon Journal. It was announced 
at the clinic that the Akron area chapter has established 
two four-year journalism scholarships for study at the 
Kent State University School of Journalism. The scholar 
ships are available to qualified young men from high 
schools in nearby counties. These scholarships are for four 
years and each one is the equivalent to $600, covering all 
tuition during the academic tenure of the recipient. 

Fall programs for the Akron Area Professional chapter 
have included talks by Hollis Allan, an Akron attorney, 
who discussed press tactics at criminal trials, and Carroll 
Cutright, chief of the Akron detective bureau, who spoke 
about newspaper and radio handling of crime news 
Mort Leggett 


HAWAII—Frank Taylor, one of America’s most prolific maga- 


zine writers, says the second story or article is a lot harder 
to sell than the first. Taylor spoke informally at a meeting 
of the Hawaii chapter. “Most people have one good story in 
them,” he said. “Marketing the second is the rub. After 
you've sold that one you've proved you're not a flash in 
the pan.” Taylor, who writes for the Saturday Evening Post 
and other magagines, says the Post is the best market for 
beginning writers because it is always looking for new 
talent and pays well. He said Post editorial readers peruse 
some 1,000 manuscripts a week. Other speakers included 
G. Prescott Lowe, publisher of the Quincy, Massachusetts, 
Patriot-Ledger, and Bob Vermillion, former publisher of the 
Okinawa Star.—Mark R. Waters 


TRI-STATE—Charles A. Welsh, head of the Associated Press 


Pittsburgh bureau, was elected president of the Tri-State 
chapter, succeeding Michael G. Peterson of the public rela 
tions department of Crucible Steel Company. Other officers 
elected at a meeting in the Pittsburgh Press Club were 
J. Alex Zehner, managing editor of the Pittsburgh Sun 
Telegraph, vice president; Owen Simon, publicity director 
for KDKA-Radio, secretary; and Professor C. S. McCarthy, 
head of the journalism department at Duquesne University, 
treasurer.—F. S. Riley 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS—Highlights of the 1957 Sigma Delta 


Chi convention in Houston were described by Mason R 
Smith, former national SDX president, at a December din- 
ner meeting of the Southern Illinois Professional chapter 
in Ste. Genevieve, Mo. Publisher of two newspapers in New 
York State, Smith is a visiting professor of journalism at 
Southern Illinois University. Another speaker was the chap- 
ter’s president and official convention delegate, Thomas J 
Lee, Marissa Messenger. Introductions were made by 
Charles C. Clayton, SIU journalism professor and editor of 
THe Quit. Father Leo P. Kampmann of St. Michael's 
Church, Fredericktown, Mo., reviewed the history of Ste. 
Genevieve, first white settlement in Missouri. Earlier in 
the day, chapter member Elmer Donze, Radio Station 
KSGM, Ste. Genevieve, conducted a tour of the quaint 
French town for SDXs and was host to a social hour at his 
home. As is customary with the Southern Illinois chapter, 
wives of members participated in the day’s activities—Ray 


Rowland 








Wanted: News and Articles 


Each chapter should appoint a correspondent whose 
duty it would be to report local Sigma Delta Chi activi- 
ties to the SDX NEWS. 
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PHOENIX—An unchartered Sigma Delta Chi group has been 
formed in Phoenix with the goal of petitioning the national 
organization for the first SDX chapter in Arizona. The group 
decided to hold bi-weekly luncheon meetings. Eugene C 
Pulliam, president of Phoenix Newspapers, Inc., and one of 
SDX’s founders, said, “I am delighted to learn that a pro- 
fessional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi is being organized in 
Arizona. The youngest state in the union will have its pro 
fessional services auspiciously rounded out when an Ari 
zona chapter becomes a reality.” 

Directors of the provisional Sigma Delta Chi chapter in 
Arizona are (from left, standing) W. J. Hagen, Phoenix; 
Dr. Harry Wood, Tempe; David M. Bramble, Scottsdale; 
Merle E. Nott, Edward J. Demson, B. J. McFarland, Walter 
C. Suft Jr.. and Harm White, all of Phoenix; Dr. Marvin 
Alisky, Tempe, and Lloyd Clark, Phoenix, and (kneeling) 
Fred Bolender, Chandler, and Ray L. Thompson and Arthur 
Matula, both of Phoenix. Dr. Marvin Alisky of Tempe, 
chairman of Arizona State’s department of mass communi- 
cations, was elected president; Walter C. Suft Jr., director 
of special events for the Arizona Republic and the Phoenix 
Gazette, vice president; Lloyd Clark, business editor of the 
Phoenix Gazette, secretary, and B. J. McFarland, Phoenix 
United Press bureau chief, treasurer.—Lloyd Clark 


NEBRASKA—Officers elected by the professional chapter are 


William Dobler, editorial page editor of the Lincoln Star, 
president; Henry Mead, Seward County independent pub 
lisher, vice president, and Neale Copple, Lincoln Journal 
city editor, secretary-treasurer 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY—Trying to maintain a 


reportorial calmness, Warren Talley, president of the South- 
ern Illinois University Undergraduate chapter, ponders 
choices in a “calendar girl” contest. A dozen of the SIU 
coeds—one representing each month—will grace the pages 
of the 1958 calendar to be produced by the chapter. One 
vote is awarded with each calendar order in the organiza- 
tion's popular money-raising project—Ray Rowland 
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MILWAUKEE—U. S. Sen. William Proxmire, who scored a 


startling upset in the special senatorial election by defeat 
ing the favorite, former Governor Walter J. Kohler, was a 
guest speaker. In a question and answer period after his 
talk, Proxmire was asked about the fairness of “boss” 
charges hurled at him at the recent State Democratic Con- 
vention. He commented: “I have no interest in dictating 
who our candidates should be. as a boss would do.” He said 
he believes the launching of the Sputnik by the Russians 
poses a “real challenge” to American education and industry 
to match the intense Russian emphasis on scientific training 
which made it possible. Left to right—U. S. Sen. William 
Proxmire, Chapter Sec.-Treas. Walter G. Kante, Board 
Member George W. Wolpert, Chapter Vice-Pres. Richard H. 
Leonard, Board Chairman Jack Krueger and Chapter Presi- 
dent Walter G. Wegner 

The effects of the U.S. foreign policy as seen through the 
eyes of a veteran newsman on his second world-wide trip 
was the subject of a talk to Milwaukee Professional SDXs. 
J. Donald McMurray, editor-publisher of the Racine Jour- 
nal-Times, told that Moscow would step into any vacuum 
created by the U. S. He decried cuts in foreign aids and 
worthwhile foreign projects. Not all aids need be expensive, 
he explained, and cited an irrigation project affecting 175,000 
acres vital to the Iraq economy. “All it cost,” he said, “was 
the salary expense of six soils men.” McMurray stressed 
the point that: “If our free society is to survive we must 
find a way to live together in this world.”—Walter Kante 


INDIANA—The Indiana Professional chapter was in charge 


of a convocation on careers in newspaper work at the 36th 
annual convention of the Indiana High School Association at 
Franklin College. Some 600 juniors and seniors heard the 
panel. They are, left to right, Herb Kenny, assistant city 
editor, Indianapolis News; Mrs. Jean Jones Jell, feature 
writer, Indianapolis Times; Bob Collins, sports writer, In- 
dianapolis Star; and Irving Liebowitz, assistant managing 
editor, Indianapolis Times. Mr. Liebowitz was a chairman 
of the panel. Mrs. Jell, a Theta Sigma Phi member, pre- 
sented the woman's side of newspaper work.—John Schrodt 
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Personals 


About Members 


James R. Williams has been appointed 
director of public relations for Erwin 
Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., adver- 
tising, Chicago. 

Charles L. Miller, former Ohio news- 
paperman, has joined the public relations 
staff at Lukens Steel Company, Coates- 
ville, Pa 

An oil portrait of Joseph Pulitzer I, 
founder of the £'. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
has been presented to the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism by Joseph 
Pulitzer Jr., present editor and publisher 
of the P-D and grandson of the founder. 

Jouett Davenport Jr. has been elected 
vice president of Conway Publications, 
Inc., and a member 
of the board of di- 
rectors, and editor 
of Manufacturers 
Record, Atlanta, Ga. 

W. David Webb is 
now on the staff of 
The Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader. 
He was previously 
the area editor of 
the Independence 
(Kan.) Daily Re- 
porter. 

Jerome B. Shaffer 
has been appointed to the public relations 

staff of Holtzman- 
Kain Advertising, 
Chicago. 

Robert E. Hillard, 
executive vice pres- 
ident, Fleishman- 
Hillard, Inc., public 
relations, was elect- 
ed president of the 
Social Planning 
Council of St. Louis 
and St. Louis Coun- 
ty 


Webb 


John M. Harrison, 
associate editor of 

the Toledo (Ohio) Blade, is the newly ap- 
pointed publisher of 
The Daily Iowan, 
university newspa- 
per at the State 
University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

Through the gen- 
erosity of DeWitt 
Wallace, publisher 
of Reader’s Digest, 
the Reader’s Digest 
Foundation has giv- 
en the Syracuse 
University School 
of Journalism $750 
to set up an expense fund for students 
who need to travel to collect information 
for articles 

WWDC’s on-the-spot coverage in Wash- 
ington, D. C. has been augmented by an 
Isetta gadabout piloted by WWDC news- 
man John Grayson Stringer. As news 
breaks, Stringer broadcasts on the spot 
reports directly over WWDC from the 
radio telephone in the mobile unit. 


Shaffer 


Harrison 


Jack Krueger, news director of stations 
WTMJ and WTMJ- 
TV, the Milwaukee 
Journal radio and 
television stations, 
was elected presi- 
dent of the Radio- 
Television News Di- 
rectors Association 
at the annual con- 
vention at Miami, 
Fla. He _ succeeds 
Ted Koop of CBS, 
4 Washington, D. C. 
Herz Roger J. Herz has 
returned to the 
New York City Planning Commission as 
assistant to the chairman after six months 
active duty with the 
U. S. Army. 

Harvey M. Slovik 
has been promoted 
to manager of pub- 
lications for RCA 
Electron Tube di 
vision, Harrison, 
N. J. 

The appointment 
of William Massad 
as client representa- 
tive for Paul Rid- 
ings Public Rela- 
tions of Fort Worth, 

Texas has been announced by Paul Rid- 
ings, president. 

Phil W. Garrison 
has been appointed 
managing editor of 
the Antelope Valley 
Ledger - Gazette, 
Lancaster, Calif. 

Donald Aspinwall 
Allan has been ap- 
pointed editor of 
North American 
Newspaper Alliance, 
New York City. 

King Durkee, for- 
merly city editor, 
Salt Lake City Des- 
eret News and Telegram, is now manag 
ing editor of The San Diego Union. 

Spencer F. (Spike) 
Conley, former Des 
eret News staff 
member left Salt 
Lake City for a re- 
porting job with the 
Twin Falls (Ida.) 
Times-News. 

Pete Eiden, pro- 
motion manager for 
the Salt Lake Des- 
eret News and Tele- 
gram is now copy 
and make-up editor 
for The San Diego 


Massad 


Union. 

John Ablhauser of The Milwaukee 
Journal won the top award in the 17th 
annual news picture contest sponsored 
by Northwestern University’s Medill 
School of Journalism and the Inland 
Daily Press Association. 

E. V. (Corky) Shafer is now on the 
public relations staff of the Portland 
General Electric Company, Portland, 
Ore. 


Russell V. Kohr, director of develop- 
ment at Lake Forest 
College, Lake For- 
est, Ill., was named 
director-elect of the 
Great Lakes district 
of the American 
College Public Re- 
lations Assn. 
Charles F. John- 
son has been named 
editor of American 
Business Magazine, 
Chicago 
Robert Elton 
Mims is the winner 
of a $300 Gail Borden Scholarship Award 
as the senior with 
the highest grades 
during his first 
three years of col- 
lege work at the 
University of Texas 
He is also editor of 
the Daily Texan. 
Robert S. Gam 
zey, editor of the 
Intermountain Jew 
ish News was re 
cently honored by 
the University of 
Colorado College of 
Journalism as an outstanding graduate 
Philip A. Luetke, 
head of Luetke 
Publications in To- 
ledo, Ohio, received 
the outstanding 
alumnus award at 
the University of 
Toledo 
New additions to 
the Central Michi- 
gan College Depart 
ment of Information 
at Mt Pleasant, 
Gamzey Mi ch : are Dr. 
. Guido Stempel Il 
and Arthur Rice Jr. 

Kleber R. Miller is now public relations 
director for the Ha- 
waii Employers 
Council, Honolulu. 

Robert McCarthy, 
1957 graduate of 
Marquette Univer 
sity’s College of 
Journalism, has 
been named direc- 
tor of public rela- 
tions and develop- 
ment at the College 
of Teresa, Winona, 
Minn. 

Vic Rowland, 
manager of press relations for Capitol 
records was elected president of the 
Hollywood Advertising Club and is also 
newly-elected to the board of directors 
of the Publicty Club of Los Angeles. 

Hugh McCoy, newscaster and reporter 
for CBS-KNX Hollywood, Calif., made a 
one month tour of Russia. 

David Pullman has been appointed as- 
sociate editor of university publications 
at Michigan State University. He was di- 
rector of public information at Stephens 
College. 


McCarthy 
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Professor Ralph D. Casey, University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism di- 
Dean N. N. Luxon of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina School of Jour- 
and Herbert Brucker, Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant editor are studying a 


rector; 
nalism; 


plan for inquiry on journalism educa- 
tion in Florida universities. 

Kenneth W. Haagensen, 
public relations for the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., has been elected president of 
the Public Relations Society of America. 

Murray M. Moler, Intermountain sales 
representative for United Press has been 


director of 


promoted and is now headquartered at 
Omaha, Nebr 
William C. Barrett, former editor of 
the weekly Girard (O.) News, has been 
named director of information for Mari- 
etta College 
Pete Lang, Turlock correspondent for 
the Modesto (Calif.) Bee the past two 
years, has been 
transferred to Visa- 
lia as correspondent 
for the Fresno Bee. 
E. Dewey Little 
has been appointed 
supervisor of adver- 
tising and public re- 
lations for Spector- 
Mid-States freight 
system, Chicago. In 
addition to his pres- 
ent duties, Walter 
Wilcox of Iowa City 
has been appointed 
to the staff of the Institute for Higher 
Learning, a joint creation of the Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University and 
the Carnegie Foundation, New York 
City. He is the secretary of 
the accrediting com 
mittee of the Ameri 
can Council on Edu 
cation for 


Little 


executive 


Journal 
ism and a member 
of the State Univer 
sity of Iowa School 
of Journalism 
Sheldon J. Karlan 
is news editor and 
writer for Armed 
Forces Radio and 
TV network, based 
in Los Angeles. 
Charles E. Lyons 
has been named as 
manager of the Ko- 
dak Park Works section of the public 
relations depart 
ment, Rochester. 
William Seigal, 
Chelsea (Mass.) 
Record staff report- 
er and sports editor 
was the speaker at 
a recent meeting of 
the Chelsea Senior 
High School Jour- 
nalism Club. His 
subject was “Oppor- 
tunities in Journal- 
ism.” 


Walter I. Roberts 
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Karlan 


Lyons 


has joined the publicity and public re- 
lations division of 
Beaumont, Heller 
and Sperling, Inc., 
Reading, Pa., adver- 
tising agency as 
technical writer. 
William R. Young 
has left Northwest- 
ern University 
where he was di- 
rector of informa- 
tion to become sen- 
ior public relations 
associate at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

John W. McPherrin was appointed 
publisher of Family 
Weekly, Chicago, a 
national magazine 
with over 4,300,000 
circulation. He was 
previously publish- 
er of American 
Magazine. 

George J. Kienzle, 
vice president of 
Borden’s Mid-West 
division, was ap- 
pointed director of 
Ohio State Universi- 
ty’s School of Jour- 
nalism and professor of journalism. He 

succeeds Prof. James 
E. Pollard who 
asked to be relieved 
of administrative 
duties. He will con- 
tinue as professor 
in the school and 
will assume leader- 
ship in developing 
the historical rec- 
ords of the univer- 

4 ’ sity. 

eA. a James K. Collins 
Kienzle Jr. has been pro- 
moted to managing 
editor of the West Lake County News 
Herald published at 
Willoughby, Ohio. 
Burt W. Nelson fills 
his post as city ed- 
itor. 

Robert L. Gildea 
was recently named 
director of public 
relations and com- 
munications for the 
Indiana Area of The 
Methodist Church, 
Indianapolis. He 
previously was news 
editor for the 
Bloomington (Ind.) Herald-Tribune. 

N. Richard Lewis, formerly news bu- 
reau chief of the Automobile Club of 
Southern Calif., has been named public 
relations director for Fallon and Co., Los 
Angeles advertising agency. 

Carl P. Miller, executive director of the 
Pacific Coast edition of the Wall Street 
Journal in Los Angeles is serving as di- 
rector of Rotary International for 1957-59. 
Warren E. Kraft, senior vice president 
and manager of the Honig-Cooper Com- 
pany, advertising and public relations, 


Young 


Collins 
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Seattle, has been appointed to serve as 
Rotary Information Counselor for 1957-58. 








Serving Uncle Sam 





Pvt. Ronald H. Bailey, former reporter 
for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, is now in 
the army at Fort Knox, Ky. 

Pvt. Anthony DePaclo Jr., 1957 grad- 
uate of the University of Oklahoma, 
graduated from the basic army adminis- 
tration course at Fort Dix, N. J. 

Second Lt. John B. Hughes, reporter 
for the Lewiston (Ida.) Morning Trib- 
une, recently graduated from the field 
artillery officer basic course at the Ar- 
tillery and Missile School, Fort Sill, 
Okla. 

Second Lt. Charles E. Hollar graduated 
from the officer airborne course at The 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. He 
was employed by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in Oklahoma City before 
entering service. 

Army Pvt. Robert D. Anderson, 23, of 
Minot, N. D., completed the second 
phase of six months active military train- 
ing under the Reserve Forces Act pro- 
gram at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. An- 
dersou was a reporter for the Minot 
Daily News before entering the Army. 

Stanley R. Levenson of Miami Beach, 
Fla., recently was promoted to private 
first class at Fort Belvoir, Va., where he 
is assigned to the U. S. Army Engineer 
Center Regiment. 

Pvt. Robert A. Lefko of Riverdale, 
N. Y., is participating in the production 
and technical work of a television musi- 
cal variety series at the Army Pictorial 
Center, Long Island City, N. Y. Entitled 
“Get Set—Go!,” the series, kinescoped 


_ for showing on commercial TV stations, 


will assist The Adjutant General’s office 
in its recruiting program. The casts for 
the 30-minute productions are made up 
of performers in the Army with well- 
known TV personalities appearing as 
guest stars. 

Army 2d Lt. Lowell B. Griffin of Mount 
Vernon, Ky., recently participated in a 
field firing exercise with the 20th Anti- 
aircraft Artillery Battalion at Yakima, 
Wash. 

Army 2d Lt. Delbert O. Snodgrass of 
Gordon, Neb., recently completed the 
military police officer basic course at 
the Provost Marshal General’s School, 
Fort Gordon, Ga. 

Army 2d Lt. Charles A. Beal of Brok- 
en Bow, Neb., recently completed the 
military police officer basic course at 
the Provost Marshal General’s School,° 
Fort Gordon, Ga. 

Second Lt. Alvin J. Remmenga of 
Sterling, Neb., recently was graduated 
from the officer airborne course at The 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. Lieu- 
tenant Remmenga received his para- 
chutist wings after having completed the 
four-week course, which included five 
training jurnps. 


* * * * * * * * * 
A successful man keeps looking for 
work after he has found a job. 
RAYMOND DUNCAN. 
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Frep L. Wotr (UWn-’21), former presi 
dent of the Washington Newspapers Pub 
lishers Assn., and the Washington State 
Good Roads Assn., at Spokane, died in 
November, 1957 

Watrer Panxo Jr., (Neb-’48), busi- 
ness editor of the Omaha World Herald, 
died of a heart attack in November, 1957. 

Wituram J. Dinwoopre (NeOh-Pr-’53), 
church editor of the Cleveland News 
since 1944, died in a Cleveland hospital 
after an operation for an acute respira- 
tory condition. 

Lawrence N. Exprep (Wis-40), mem- 
ber of the public relations staff of the 
American Meat Institute in Chicago. 

Pror. Bristow Apams_ (Cor-Pr-’20), 
Ithaca, N. Y., and past national honorary 
president, died November 19, 1957 

RAYMOND Bit (Wis-'16), of New York 
City, died June 13, 1957. 

Frep H. Masewskr (Clm-’34), produc- 
tion manager of Think Magazine, Inter 
national Business Machines Corp., died 
October 28, 1956. 

Duptey H. Tayitor (LOU-Pr-’54), of 
Hopkinsville, Ky., died August 7, 1957. 

R. CHartton Wricut (USC-’29), Weeds 
port, New York. 

Rosert J. (Bos) Epwarps 
40), of Denton, Texas, dean of North 
Texas newspaper columnists and man- 
ager of the Denton Record Chronicle. 

Eimer J. Emic (Wis-Pr-’25), professor 
of journalism at the University of Flor- 
ida, died October 16. 

W. B. Nicnot (Pur-’33), of Saginaw, 
Mich., died in April of this year. 

Donato R. Eck (ChiP-Pr-'44), execu 
tive secretary and general manager of 
the National Editorial Association, died 
October 20 of a heart attack in Chicago. 

JosepH RatHBun (CeO-Pr-’53), 
editor of the Zanesville (Ohio) 
Recorder, died of a heart ailment. 

Wayne Coy (Ind-Pr-’37), of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., died of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage 

WiiuiaM F. Lynp (UCf-'47), of Orinda, 
California, died August 31. 

Paut M. Ross (But-Pr-’43), 
apolis, Ind 

Joe B 
N. Y 

FRANK E. Gannett (National Honorary 
35), Rochester, N. Y., died December 3, 
1957. (See story elsewhere, this page.) 

WILLIAM SyLvesteR Dotan (SDS-Pr 
41), Milbank, S. D., died July 19, 1957. 

Morris W. Wituiams (Aus-Pr-’55), 
sports columnist and golfing expert of 
the Austin (Tex.) American Stateman 
newspapers, died of cancer in December, 
1957 

James D. ARRINGTON (Ala-Pr-’53), news 
paperman and nationally known humor- 
ous speaker, died December 25, 1957 of 
a heart attack at his residence in Collins, 
Miss 

Harotp E. Foreman (CO-Pr-’53), 45- 
year-old sports editor of the Jackson 
(Miss.) Daily News, died January 3 after 
a long illness. 
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Macee (W&L-’29), New York, 


Death Claims Two Distinguished 
Members of Sigma Delta Chi 


Bristow Adams 


Prof. Emeritus Bristow Adams of 
Ithaca, New York died November 19, 
after a long illness. He served as honor 
ary national president of Sigma Delta 
Chi in 1929 

He was Cornell University’s first di 
rector of publications and information in 
the state colleges, and was Ithaca’s acting 
mayor from 1948 to 1955. On November 
11 he had observed his 82nd birthday. 

A many-sided man, Professor Adams 
was teacher, editor, alderman, track meet 
referee, public speaker and Savage Club 
entertainer, artist and world traveler. He 
cared above all for students and he and 
his wife kept open house for them on 
Monday nights for nearly 40 years. His 
association with Cornell as a teacher ex 
tended over 43 years. 

At the request of students and with 
the sanction of the faculty he organized 
and taught six courses in journalism. He 
taught his last class as an active member 
of the faculty in 1945, his retirement 
year. 

Professor Adams was the prime mover 
in establishing the Cornell chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. The chapter, which 
was installed in the Adams’ living room 
by the national president January 24, 
1920, was an outgrowth of B. A.’s interest 
in student publications and generally in 
student writers. The editorial staffs of the 
Cornell Daily Sun and other student pub 
lications used to congregate at his home 

His editorships besides those at Cornell 
were many and varied. Befcre going to 
college he was co-founder and associate 
editor of Pathfinder, a weekly magazine 
It is now the Town Journal section of 
the Farm Journal. He was graduated 
from Stanford University in 1900. 

Professor Adams figured in the nation 
al news in 1936 when he was removed as 
state director of the Work’s Project Ad- 
ministration’s writers project. His charge 
of communism in the writer ranks so 
aroused the national director that his dis- 
missal was ordered. But he unfolded a 
mass of evidence that has never been 
contradicted. 

He was with the Office of Information 
of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1917-18, 
and in World War I served in the mili 
tary intelligence division of the General 
Staff, U.S. Army 





Cuartes C. Burces (SDS-Pr-’51), of 
Milbank, S. D., died December 16, 1957. 

Jack WiiuiaMs Sr. (Ga-Pr-’48), editor 
and publisher of the Waycross (Ga.) 
Journal-Herald, died December 2, 1957. 

Pum S. Hanna (Ill-Pr-'22), retired fi 
nancial news columnist for the Chicago 
Daily News and former trustee of the 
Quill Endowment Fund, died in his home 
at Hinsdale, Ill., January 4. 


Frank E. Gannett 


Frank E. Gannett, National 
Honorary Member by the 1925 Conven- 
tion, died December 3. He was 81. 

The publisher, who built a $3,000 stake 
into a newspaper empire, had been under 
medical care since April, 1955, when he 
suffered a fracture of a vertebra in a fall 
down stairs at his home 

Gannett retired last April as president 
of the Gannett Co. Inc. and became pres- 
ident emeritus. The company controls 
and operates 22 newspapers in New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey and II- 
linois, four radio stations and three tele- 
vision stations 

A philanthropist, too, Gannett set up 
the Frank E. Gannett Newspaper Founda- 
tion, which besides publishing newspa- 
pers, has used its funds for charitable, 
educational and philanthropic purposes. 

Gannett’s chief interests besides news- 
papering were politics, government, avia- 
tion, agriculture, public recreation facil- 
ities, education and youth. 

A Democrat early in life, he became a 
Republican in 1918, but for many years 
classed himself as an independent. 

He was a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President in 1940. He re- 
ceived 33 votes at the convention in 
Philadelphia. Wendell Willkie was nomi- 
nated. 

In 1942, Gannett 
chairman of the 
Committee. 
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Memorial Scholarships 


Trustees for the Carl R. Kesler Me- 
morial Fund recently announced 
by Sam Saran, president of the Chicago 
Professional chapter. They Victor 
E. Bluedorn, chairman; Bill Ray, news 
director, WMAQ and WNBQ, National 
Broadcasting Co., Chicago; and George 
Brandenburg, Mid-west editor, Editor & 
Publisher, Chicago. 
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Friends of the late Wayne Coy have 
established an endowed memorial fund 
at Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana. 
Without any organized encouragement 
the amount reached $2600 in less than a 
month. The fund will help needy students 
each year who are promising candidates 
for public service careers. Friends are 
invited to participate. 


The National Editorial Association has 
set up a Scholarship Fund as a lasting 
memorial to Don Eck who served the or- 
ganization as general manager from 1940 
until his death. Contributions totaling 
$3,421 have been received to date from 
organizations and individual publishers. 
Nancy Mahood, executive secretary of 
NEA, was named trustee. 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Cushions of quiet—created for you, from oil 


e 


“J 
ad 
A jungle of noise outside ....an island of quiet within. Asphalt coatings developed from oil 
by Esso Research help make this possible. Used under the upholstery, one shields riders against 
noise. Used under the car, another shields bare metal against rust and dents. 
Whether it’s coatings to make cars run quieter and last longer — or fuels 


to make them run better -ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil! 
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Where else can you get so much news of the news- 
paper business . . . so much information essential 
to your job and your future? Sure, you could sper 
all your time digging it out for yourself... or y 
could hire a staff to do it for you. But that’s not ve 

MAKE practical, is it? 

No, if you're a newspaperman, or associated w 

newspapers in any way, there's just no substitute 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER the solid service you get from Eprror & PUBLISHER 


something going on in the busy newspaper world 
new developments, technical advances, policy chan 
YOUR . . major events or minor ones broad devel 
ments affecting the entire industry as well as limi 
ones touching only one particular department? WI 
LADDER TO ever it is, youll find it in these busy, fact-packed 
pages .. . analyzed, interpreted, with its specific im- 
plications for you spelled out in detail. How can you 
SUCCESS go wrong when you get all this, 52 times a year, for 


only $6.50. Mail the attached coupon today 
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SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 

Please enter my subscription for EDITOR & PUBLISHER 

| year—$6.50 2 years—$10.00 
| am enclosing my check for the indicated amount. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
City STATE 
COMPANY POSITION 


Mail to: EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Suite 1700, Times Tower 
1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 





